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Looking Ahead 


Symposium on Housing for the Retired 

More than 100 retired persons, representing a broad geographic, age- 
group, and economic cross section of moderate- and middle-income 
retirees have been invited to take part in a symposium on housing for the 
retired, sponsored by the Federal National Mortgage Association 
(FNMA). Called Forum III, the symposium will be held in Washington, 
D.C.. January 10-12, and is designed to focus increased national atten- 
tion on the housing needs of the retired. Last August, FNMA requested 
that retirees throughout the country write the association about their 
housing needs and preferences. The symposium will be based on their 
responses. In announcing plans for the symposium, FNMA chairman of 
the board and president Oakley Hunter stated that the time has come to 
add affordable housing for the retired to the Nation’s blueprint for the 
future. Noting that increasing numbers of Americans are approaching 
retirement, Hunter said. “*The decision to direct Forum III to the prob- 
lems of housing for the retired was, in part, in response to the country’s 
changing lifestyles. The specialized housing needs will become even 
more apparent years hence, as those born in the post World War II baby 
boom reach retirement age. By the year 2000, more than 55 million 
people will be 55 years or older, and that number will increase to 86 
million, or more than one-fourth of the population, by the year 2030." 


FNMA will make public the findings of Forum III, with special empha- 
sis on the many segments of the public and private sector who must 
address the housing needs of the retired. 


Mini-city in the Big Apple 

By 1988, a mini-city within New York City will be erected on the 
Battery Park landfill adjacent to the World Trade Center. The $1.5 
billion project is an effort to restore life in the lower tip of Manhattan 
an area that is deserted outside of business hours. When it is completed. 
Battery Park City will have 16,000 units and an estimated population of 
more than 40,000. The Battery Park City Authority has received a 
conditional commitment of $68.5 million in FHA mortgage insurance 
from HUD, which will enable the authority to sell $80 million in bonds 
to construct the first 1,642 units. Battery City Park will have its own 
schools, shops, retail stores, cafes, restaurants, boutiques, a major 
shopping center with a movie theater and, eventually, a hotel. There 
will be a marina as well as 6 million square feet of office space. 


Program Launched to Improve Reading Skills 


HUD and the Department of Health, Education and Welfare have for- 
mally established an academy to help disadvantaged youths and adults 
in Greenville, Miss., improve their reading skills in preparation for 
employment. The academy is funded through a I-year, $80,000 con- 
tract awarded under the Right to Read program of HEW’s Office of 
Education. It will be operated by Mississippi Action for Community 
Education, Inc. (MACE), a nonprofit, multipurpose community devel- 
opment corporation in Greenville, founded in 1967 to assist the mostly 
black low-income residents of 14 highly rural Mississippi Delta regions 
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and adjacent hill counties. The Office of Education will furnish training 
and technical assistance to MACE administrators and instructional staff: 
HUD will furnish approved guidelines tor the project, assist MACE in 
the development and implementation of a career-building program, and 
encourage public and private interests to make jobs available to ad- 
vanced trainees. Funded by HUD, MACE is part of a 10-site national 
demonstration under the Youth Community Conservation and Improve- 
ment Program of the Youth Employment and Demonstration Project Act 


of 1977. 
Life Style Changes Boost Housing Demand 


More nonfamilies are buying more homes according to a U.S. League 
of Savings Associations study. The housing market not only is flush 
with many new faces but is witnessing increased demand by households 
not usually associated with homeownership. Record housing market 
activity, usually explained by the impact of the post-World War II baby 
boom, is also affected by the rapid increase in nonfamily household 
formations. These nonfamily households are composed of single, 
divorced, widowed, or separated individuals who have no children pre- 
sent. Several factors explain this trend in housing demand. Young 
people are accounting for more than the usual number of household 
formations as more of them remain single. Higher rates of divorce and 
separation are also giving impetus to the growing number of households 
as the one-family household splits to form two. Home builders, real 
estate people, and home lenders will verify this trend. The U.S. 
League's recent study, **Home Ownership: Realizing the American 
Dream.”* showed that 17 percent of all buyers of single-family homes 
who received mortgages from savings associations in 1977 were single. 


Energy-Efficient Homes Designed 


As part of a national research project conducted by the AIA Research 
Corporation, some 20 design firms have developed new designs for 
energy-conserving, single-family dwellings. The project, intended to 
demonstrate the maximum reduction in energy consumption that is now 
technically possible, is being sponsored by HUD and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Energy (DOE). Under Congressional legislation, DOE must 
develop and HUD must implement energy performance standards for 
the design of new buildings by 1980. The results of this project will 
provide information for comparison with data on the energy consump- 
tion of existing dwellings. The designers were charged to develop a 
model design tor an energy-conserving dwelling using available con- 
servation technologies and design strategies without the use of active 
location and climate conditions and suggests what future housing might 
look like if the need for energy conservation continues and is empha- 
sized by the building industry. 


The AIA Research Corporation, established in 1972 by the American 
Institute of Architects, conducts a wide variety of applied research 
projects focusing on national issues related to the built environment. A 
major portion of its work has been devoted to research on energy and 
energy conservation issues. 
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Community Development Corporations Let the People 
Choose — What is the role of Community Development 
Corporations in efforts to revitalize depressed areas? A 
comprehensive answer, including several case studies, appears in 
this issue of Challenge! 
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Kentucky Highlands Investment Corporation 
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New Approach for Redevelopment Planning of Closed Military 
Bases — U.S. military base closures in urban and suburban settings 
are increasing while land suitable for redevelopment becomes more 
and more scarce. These circumstances have led to recognition of the 
need for a new Federal policy for disposition of such bases. 
Application of such a_ policy, especially as it relates to the recent 
closing of the Ellington Air Force Base (Houston, Texas) is 
highlighted. 
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Community 
Development 
Corporations: Let 
the People Choose! 


by Barnaby Zull 


In 1966, Senator Robert F. Kennedy walked 
through the devastated ghetto of Brooklyn's 
Bedford-Stuyvesant section. Appalled by the 
poverty, garbage, and deterioration, Kennedy 
vowed to help this and other communities 
struggling against the ravages of poverty. 


len years later, at a site near Kennedy's walk, 
a glistening lively shopping plaza opened, with 
modern stores, areas for gatherings, and a 
large crowd of eager shoppers. The shopping 
center was featured in a Time magazine article 
illustrating the possible impact of President 
Carter’s urban policy. The developer and 
owner of the plaza, the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
Restoration Corporation, is one of the first and 
largest of the legacies of Kennedy’s promise. 
**Restoration’’ is aCommunity Development 
Corporation (CDC). 

After his tour, Kennedy teamed with Senator 
Jacob Javits to change the Federal Govern- 
ment’s antinoverty legislation to create a new 


self-help program. This new program used 
Community Development Corporations and 
similar organizations to bring economic re- 
vitalization efforts under the control of com- 
munity residents. The key to the new emphasis 
was the concentration on community owner- 
ship and direction, and on long term economic 
development. 


Origin of Community Development 
Corporations 


It is acommon misconception that Business 
and Community are unalterably opposed. 
CDCs show that not only are they potentially 
close partners, but that even low-income 
communities can plan, manage, and direct 
business and economic development efforts 
successfully. 


The idea of economic development based in a 
community is not new. The original CDCs 
were developed in Europe centuries ago, as 
community-controlled business enterprises. 
The first American colonial trading companies 
were set up along the CDC model. The Javits 
and Kennedy innovation was to use this con- 
cept for Federal assistance to low-income 
communities. 

Community-based Economic Development 
(CED) is usually carried on by CDCs, like 


**Restoration,’’ mentioned above. While other 


organizations, such as land trusts, and cooper- 
atives, are very successfully carrying out 
community-based economic development 





projects, a majority of present CED organiza- 
tions are CDCs. 


The CDC concept is easily adapted to low- 
income communities nationwide, in part be- 
cause the concept itself is so flexible. CDCs 
are working successfully in both urban and 
rural areas in the United States and Canada. 


“The CDC concept is easily adapted 
to low-income communities 
nationwide, in part because the 
concept is so flexible.’’ 


Other countries, notably Mexico and Israel, 
have recently become interested in adapting 
the CDC model to their needs. 


The community which directs the CDC has 
been described as a ‘community of interest,” 
rather than a geographic area. A single CDC 
covers virtually all of the State of Alaska. 
**Restoration”’ serves hundreds of thousands 
ot people in a relatively small area measured in 
city blocks. CDCs often cross county and city 
borders, and even State boundaries. 


CDCs also vary widely in their approaches to 
economic development. Some communities 
strive for industrial development first; others 
try commercial revitalization; and others stress 
housing or agricultural development. While 
some organizations try for maximum profits 
consistent with their development plans, others 
press a widely-based plan in which profits are 
foregone for some other return, such as in- 
creased employment. The different strategies 
are the result of the responses of the CDCs° 
boards of directors to the circumstances in 
their communities. Each community has dif- 
ferent sets of problems and resources, and 
strategies are tailored to fit these 
circumstances. 


The variance in approaches and structures 
makes judgments as to organizational success 
difficult. Even CDCs themselves are still refin- 
ing adequate indicators of success applicable 
to more than a few CDCs. 


Basic Tenets 


Every CDC does have three essential features. 
First, each CDC must have community par- 
ticipation and control. Usually, a majority of 
the board of directors must be either low-in- 
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come residents of the community, or represent 
low-income resident organizations. Federal 
law requires federally-assisted CDCs to have 
as a majority of the board low-income resi- 
dents. The board of directors must exercise 
control over the corporation, as in private 
corporations. The directors are usually elected 
by either the community at large, or the mem- 
bers of the corporation. Many CDCs sell 
**stock”* or memberships for a nominal price 
in the CDC in order to maximize effective 
community participation and ownership. 


Second, a CDC must be a formally struc- 
tured corporation, with a full-time, profes- 
sional staff. While some CDCs have incorpo- 
rated as for-profit corporations, and others as 
nonprofit, with for-profit holding companies, 
all CDCs must have a corporate structure laid 
out in articles of incorporation and by-laws. 
he staff invariably includes a planning com- 
ponent. This planning capacity allows the 
CDC to develop a long term strategy for focus- 
ing scarce resources on the critical elements in 
each community which can cause deteriora- 
tion. While some CDCs strive for local resi- 
dent staff members, a higher priority is usually 
placed on talent than on origin. Often local 
residents will be placed in **shadow manage- 
ments”’ or other training positions until they 
learn from the hired experts. 


Third, the CDC must provide a balance of 
business and community development proj- 
ects. Often CDCs are judged on the basis of 
how profitable their venture investments have 
been. Such judgments usually miss both the 
thrust of a long term developmental strategy, 
and the benefits afforded by a combination of 
business and social development programs, 
which do not appear on usual balance sheets. 
For instance, using employment programs in 
combination with manufacturing business in- 
vestments can allow a CDC to have both a pool 
of trained personnel and a place for employ- 
ment program graduates to gain practical ex- 
perience. Many CDCs have combined busi- 
ness ventures in housing with community 
development projects designed to upgrade the 
surrounding area, or to train the hard-core 
unemployed. 


Besides new employment, business and indus- 
trial opportunities, a CDC gives its community 
a number of capabilities which are ordinarily 
absent trom low-income communities, as 
when a CDC planning staff is able to prepare 
an overall Economic Development Plan for the 
community using a maximum of community 


participation and direction. Just having the 
planning staff available gives the community a 
chance to have some control over its destiny. 
The CDC also gives the community a way to 
plan and carry out community development 
projects which are relatively long term and 
self-sufficient. Most CDCs operate from a 
variety of funding sources, and their business 
ventures provide a stream of independent 
tunds, all of which can be combined and chan- 
neled to the community according to predeter- 
mined plans. 


Federal Aid to CEDs 


Over the years, Federal assistance to Commu- 
nity-based Economic Development has taken 
several forms. The original legislation did not 
specify which agency should conduct the pro- 
gram, or what the program’s intent should be. 
So several agencies, concurrently or in turn, 
managed the program, each using its own idea 
of what the program should be. Congress 
finally directed the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity to take over the reins, judging its 
management of its portion of the program to be 
the closest to the program's original intent. 


When OEO became the Community Services 
Administration in 1975, the legislation was 
amended to require other agencies to assist and 
accept CDCs. For instance, HUD is instructed 
to “take all necessary steps to assist Commu- 
nity Development Corporations, and local 
cooperative associations to qualify for and re- 
ceive: (1) such assistance in connection with 
technical assistance, counseling to tenants and 
homeowners, and loans to sponsors of low- 
and moderate-income housing. (2) such 
funds for comprehensive planning. . . as shall 
further the purposes of this title? Similar 
clauses instruct the Departments of Commerce 
and Agriculture, the Small Business Admini- 
stration, and others. These sections provided 
the basis for the recent expansion of CDCs into 
many Federal programs. 


The Community Services Administration, 
however, is still the lead agency for Federal 
assistance to Community-based Economic 
Development organizations funded under the 
Kennedy/Javits legislation. Over ten years, 
OEO/CSA has provided some $330 million in 
administrative, venture capital, and technical 
assistance funding. 


Criticisms Noted 


The Community-based Economic Develop- 
ment program has attracted some criticism. 
Hearings by the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee brought to light an alleged 


number of cases of financial irregularities in 
some CDCs funded by the Community Serv- 
ices Administration, and numerous problems 
in the management of the program. A subse- 
quent General Accounting Office probe of one 
accused CDC highlighted in the hearings gave 
the CDC *‘a clean bill of health,”* although 
GAO said that the CDC was not yet making 
profits from its venture investments. Other 
CDCs have had Federal assistance terminated 
as the Community Services Administration 
instituted management changes to answer 
complaints. 


Not every organization can develop into a 
CDC, and not all want to do so. A CDC isa 
specific type of organization directed at certain 
problems and presuming that economic devel- 
opment will help to solve those problems. A 
CDC is a long term solution and difficult to 
manage. Almost all successful CDCs have 
sprung from established community organiza- 
tions which have been successful in one or 
more fields of community development before 
entering economic development. 


In many poor communities, however, Com- 
munity-based Economic Development con- 
tinues to offer the promise of an effective, 
long-term weapon against poverty. In his re- 
cent Urban Policy Statement, President Carter 
declared that CDCs are **capable of improving 
the lives of neighborhood people and neigh- 
borhood conditions,”’ and requested additional 
venture capital for successful CDCs. 


The Ford Foundation, which has given $50 
million to CDCs, says that CDCs **have 
mobilized and managed resources and large 
amounts of public and private funds respon- 
sibly and effectively; they have developed 
competence in a broad range of activities, from 
social services to industrial development, and 
they have contributed to social stability and a 
sense of progress in their communities.” 


Working with HUD, CDCs have participated 
in successful Urban Development Action 
Grant applications from San Antonio, Texas, 
and Denver, Colorado. CDCs operate a num- 
ber of HUD programs in housing and neigh- 
borhood development and are assisting the 
Office of Neighborhoods, Voluntary Compli 
ance and Consumer Protection with many 
new initiatives 


A little more than a decade has passed since 
Robert Kennedy walked down a Brooklyn 
Street. In that time the vision that he and 
Jacob Javits shared of a renewed economic 
vigor guided by the people who were victims 
of poverty has grown into a rapidly expanding 
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group of community-based organizations that 
blends hard nosed business sense with an 
understanding of the needs of the community, 
that reverses the drain of money from poor 
areas to rich ones, and that allows a commu- 
nity, even a poor community, to plan and 
change its destiny. 


In supporting the latest amendments to the 
authorizing legislation for Federal assistance to 
CDCs, Senator Edward Kennedy said, **In 
Bedford-Stuyvesant, in East Boston, and 
throughout the urban and rural areas of this 
country, economic activity is being regene- 
rated, people are being put to work and goods 
are being produced because we have said to the 
community residents that they should deter- 
mine how to do it. . . Perhaps the most impor- 
tant things which set apart community eco- 
nomic development from other kinds of enter- 
prises is this: Every penny that a CDC venture 
brings in; every idea that a CDC manager has; 
every extra effort that a CDC employee makes 
is returned straight to the community. . . So 
Community Development Corporations are 
vital to the rejuvenation of our cities and 
countryside.” 


Mr. Zull is Director of Public Affairs for the 
National Congress for Community Economic 
Development, 1828 L St., N.W., Suite 401, 
Wash., D.C. 20036. The National Congress 
for Community Economic Development is a 
private, nonprofit association of community- 
based economic development organizations. 
The NCCED provides technical (start-up) 
assistance and information for community- 
based groups involved in economic develop- 
ment, 


Community-based Economic Development 
(CED) is a strategy for using ideas from pri- 
vate enterprise, the anti-poverty program, and 
professional corporate structures to provide a 
new economic base for a depressed 
community. 


CED tries to provide locally-controlled self- 
sustained planned growth based on: increasing 
a community's economic capacity; developing 
existing and new community institutions; im- 
proving human skills and opportunities; and 
improving methods for the use of community 
resources. Most CED organizations operate as 
nonprofit Community-based Economic Devel- 
opment Corporations. Other forms include 
cooperative associations and for profit CDC’ s. 
In the following profiles, Mr. Zull summarizes 
successful CED activity in California, 
Mississippi and Kentucky. 





The East Los 
Angeles 
Community 
Union 


East Los Angeles is not a typical inner-city 
barrio. The homes are well-kept, and the resi- 
dents are generally pleased with the commu- 
nity. The community, however, has no signifi- 
cant industrial, commercial or residential 
development. Unemployment is three times 
the local average, and most jobs are low-skill, 
low-income positions. The vast majority of 
workers in the area live outside the com- 
munity. The community is economically 
stagnant. 


In 1968, the leaders of the United Auto 
Workers union organized the East Los Angeles 
Community Union (TELACU). The original 
idea was to apply labor organizing techniques 
to community organizing. Despite some initial 
turmoil, the organization caught on, and by 
1973, had been named as a Community Devel- 
opment Corporation. 


TELACU was different from many of the other 


community-based organizations in the area, 
stressing long-term economic development. 
David Lizarraga, TELACU President recalls, 
**No one was really dealing with the under- 
lying economic problems, especially unem- 
ployment. It was at that point that TELACU 
began to stress economic development, while 
maintaining some of our successful social 
programs.” 


One of TELACU’s first projects was the re- 
construction of one of the area’s worst housing 
centers, the Maravilla barrio. TELACU 
worked with the local housing authority to in- 
sure that minority contractors helped in the 
construction, that residents were hired into on- 
the-job training programs, and that the com- 
munity would participate in the project plan- 
ning. Today Maravilla is a model for low- 
income public housing projects, with 500 
units, and extensive common and recreational 
areas. 


Three Main Divisions 


TELACU has three main divisions to conduct 
various types of economic and community 
development. TELACU Industries (T.1.) is the 
profitmaking arm of TELACU. Its goal is to 
develop new capital resources in East Los 
Angeles within the bounds of the philosophy 
that “*capital accumulation under community 


control increases the community's power to 
control its destiny.” T.I. operates a Minority 
Enterprise Small Business Investment Com- 
pany (MESBIC), which has investments all 
across the country, including an aquarium 
company, a pencil company operated by the 
Blackfeet Indians in Montana, and Nuestro 
magazine, a national magazine for Latinos. 
T.I. also operates a chain of food stamp re- 
demption centers, and a rapidly-growing thrift 
and loan company. By opening its second 
thrift and loan branch office in prosperous 
Orange County, California, T.1. has been able 
to reverse the usual flow of money out of poor 
communities into rich ones. 


TELACU’s most important new project is a 
massive industrial park. When the B.F. Good- 
rich Company left the site last year in search of 
cheaper labor across the Mexican border, the 
community lost hundreds of jobs. TELACU’s 
Industrial Park, worth $32 million, will re- 
place the old castlelike structure with seven 
industrial buildings and one office building, 
with a projected employment of 2,000. The 
project is receiving financing from California 
banks, the Ford Foundation, the Economic 
Development Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the Community Serv- 
ices Administration. 


Community Development Division 


TELACU’s Community Development Divi- 
sion has two components. The Business 
Development Oftice, tunded by the Office of 
Minority Business Enterprise, helps local busi- 
nessmen with free counseling, loan packaging, 
and procurement assistance. Community Re- 
search Group (CRG) is the in-house research 
and development planning arm. CRG has ex- 
perts in the fields of transportation, urban plan- 
ning, health care, and economic development. 
The American Institute of Planners has 
honored CRG with an unprecedented four 
first-place planning awards in four years. CRG 
offers its planning services to government and 
private organizations as well as other commu- 
nity groups. 


The Urban Development Division operates 
closest to the community residents. TELACU 
operates one of the country’s largest and most 
successtul CETA job creation and training 
programs, with a 95 percent record for placing 
its graduates in private industry positions. The 
Division's programs often complement each 
other, as when CETA crews renovated recrea- 
tion centers for both the youth and the senior 
citizens programs. TELACU even provides 
cultural services to its Chicano community, 
including a bi-weekly **Domingos Alegres”’ 
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musical program which draws 10,000 
15,000 people to hear performers from the 
U.S. and Mexico 


TELACU ts already planning for the future, 
with projects including a community health 
center and a hotel-convention center. While 
East Los Angeles still faces its share of com- 
munity ills, the efforts of this Community 
Development Corporation are helping the 
community for today, and for the future. 


The Delta 
Foundation: 


CDC Provides Industrial Base in Mississippi 
Delta Area 


Many of the products manufactured by sub- 
sidiaries of the Delta Foundation are marketed 
by huge national chains like, J.C. Penney, 
Montgomery Ward, and K Mart. You won't 
tind the CDC’s mark on the products since the 
products sell on their own, not because they 
benefit the poor, black communities of the 
Mississippi Delta. 


J.C. Penney offers **Plain Pockets,’ a denim 
blue jeans like industry leader Levi Straus’, 
but **without the stitching,’ and for much less 
money. Plain Pockets are the major product of 
Fine Vines, Inc., Delta’s oldest subsidiary. 
Despite an intentionally high iabor force, de- 
signed to take advantage of the area’s most 
abundant resource — people — Fine Vines 
generates profits from the production of 1,500 
Jeans a week. 


Delta’s most profitable division is Mid South 
Metal Stamping, Inc., which uses internal 
diversification and a broad product line to 
reach national markets. Mid South's divisions 
make ceiling and attic fans, folding staircases, 
and the hardware needed by the other divi- 
sions. Delta Fans, Inc., the fan company, 
found that the energy crisis boosted its sales. 
Its fans can be used instead of more energy- 
hungry air conditioners. Century of Memphis, 
Inc., produces over 500 folding staircases 
every day, for national marketers like Mont 
gomery Ward and K Mart. Most of the parts 
for these manufacturers are made by another 
division of Mid South. 


Delta’s greatest accomplishment is not the 
growing sales of these and other ventures, 
however, but is the fact that the CDC was able 
to provide an industrial base in the Mississippi 
Delta area. The area served by the CDC is 
shockingly poor, and until recently was de- 


pendent on agriculture. With mechanization, 
even the agricultural jobs vanished. 


Today, however, Delta Enterprises, the hold- 
ing company for the CDC, is listed as number 
57 on Black Enterprise magazine's list of the 
hundred largest black businesses in America, 
and is growing fast. In a State traditionally 
considered conservative and difficult for black 
development, Delta has prospered, using a 
management team with local residents. 


Crucial to Delta’s growth were the etforts of a 
transplanted New Yorker, Delta's Chairman 
Charles Bannerman. Bannerman told Black 
Enterprise magazine that, “It’s possible to get 
things accomplished in Mississippi that could 
never be achieved in New York.” In the early 
years of the organization, Bannerman said that 
he and his management team took the products 
made during the month before, ceased produc- 
tion, and sold the inventory to make enough to 
produce the next batch. 


A chance meeting produced a long and fruitful 
partnership for Delta. After 13 groups formed 
Delta, a member met J. Irwin Miller, Chair- 
man of the Board of Cummins Engine Com- 
pany. Cummins lent Delta management assist- 
ance, including executives. The Cummins 
connection has endured over eight years, giv- 
ing the CDC a chance to get advice from a 
team of top-flight executives. 


Delta spearheads a large community develop- 
ment program for its area. Combining forces 
with other groups, Delta provides educational 
and assistance services to many individuals. 


Delta has built a thriving industrial complex in 
the heart of a formerly agricultural area, by 
using a Community Development Corpora- 
tion, a lot of hard work, and a keen eye for 
markets and products. Delta expects total sales 
to reach over $8 million this year, and total 
employment to reach over 300. More impor- 
tantly, however, the CDC has accomplished 
these things under community guidance. 


Kentuck 
Highlands 
Investment 
Corporation: 


Appaiachia Community Revitalized 


**The government for once comes out a win- 
ner,” an article in Forbes magazine declared 
after examining a Community Development 


Corporation in the poorest Congressional dis- 
trict in the Nation, Appalachian Kentucky. 
The Kentucky Highlands Investment Corpora- 
tion (KHIC) is the self-proclaimed leading 
advocate of the “*business-investment ap- 
proach to solving our area's social problems.” 


KHIC operates across ten of the poorest coun- 
ties in the Nation. While many of the commu- 
nities’ problems are the same as those in many 
others — high unemployment, low average 
educational attainment, lack of industrial or 
commercial base — some of their problems are 
unique. The area includes famed Harlan 
County, Kentucky, home of fierce labor union 
battles and many coal mines. Inadequate roads 
have prevented businesses from moving to the 
area. Many area trucks simply can't climb the 
slope at Big Hill, Kentucky. 


In the midst of such hardship. some of this 
country’s most ardent venture capitalists are 
showing that businesses in this area can be- 
come national leaders in their industries. 
Phoenix Products, Inc., has become the lead- 
ing manufacturer of racing kayak boats. Out- 
door Venture Corporation has grown to a 
multimillion dollar manufacturer of family 
camping tents, with subsidiaries manufactur- 
ing hunting clothing, and sleeping bags. 
Possum Trot Corporation makes high-quality, 
nationally-marketed creative stuffed toys, and 
tote bags. Overall, KHIC’s venture companies 
have combined annual sales of almost $12 mil- 
lion, profits of almost $1 million, and com- 
bined employment of 339, with an annual pay- 
roll of over $2 million. 


Thomas Miller, KHIC’s President, says, “*A 
large majority of the employees in our port- 
folio companies were drawing welfare or un- 
employment prior to obtaining their jobs. It is 
difficult to make an accurate and cost effective 
measurement of the financial savings this 
represents for taxpayers. We can say with cer- 
tainty, however, that 339 people were em- 
ployed by portfolio business enterprises (which 
have paid $876,000 in corporate taxes on their 
profits) as of March 31, 1978, and those 
people earned wages of over $2.2 million in 
1977. We can also state with certainty that 
these jobs are backed by over $16 million in 
assets that would not be productively em- 
ployed in our communities were it not for 
KHIC’s development activities.” 


KHIC is very close to one of the goals of every 
CDC — venture capital activities independent 
from Federal tunding. A high percentage ot 
KHIC investments are made as debt, so that 
money ts repaid over time. Even the equity 
investments that the CDC makes include a 
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clause to require the company to buy back its 
own stock when KHIC demands it, at a profit 
to the CDC. The CDC is also establishing a 
Small Business Investment Company (SBIC) 
to give it access to almost $5 million in loan 
monies to invest. 


In addition to its business involvements, KHIC 
conducts community development programs 
for its region. KHIC has waged a three-year 
battle to improve health care facilities, includ- 
ing a plan to establish a health maintenance 
organization. KHIC has also helped to estab- 
lish a day-care center, community meeting 
facilities, local retail stores, and local real es- 
tate development programs. 

KHIC has assisted several countywide devel- 
opment organizations in attracting new busi- 
ness and industry, as well as new residential 
development, and park and recreation sites. As 


Kentucky Highlands Investment Corporation 


Sales (millions) 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 


a KHIC staff member writes, ‘*While the eco- 
nomic impact of a little league ballpark (with 
lights for night games) is impossible to 
measure, one visit to a ball game would 
demonstrate its value to the residents of that 
community. In the final analysis, that is what 
development is all about.” 


Kentucky Highlands Investment Corporation is 
an example of a very successful business 
development-oriented CDC. KHIC has pro- 
vided new jobs to its community at an average 
capital cost of $6,521 per job, and for each 
KHIC dollar invested in a venture, almost 
another five dollars in total financing for the 
venture was generated from other sources. 
And more importantly, the CDC has shown 
that it is possible to revitalize even the poorest 
of Appalachian communities under community 
direction. 


Pre Tax Profits (millions) 
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President 
Dedicates ‘Heroic 
Dream’ in 
Columbus, Ohio 


by Syd Jamieson 


It was America’s Bicentennial Year and the 
groundbreaking for the Mt. Vernon Plaza on 
the near East Side of Columbus, Ohio, was 
scheduled for July 7, 1976. 


It also marked a major milestone in this 
blighted area of the inner city which once 
flourished as the oldest successful commercial 
area of the community. Today, the hope for 
revitalization of the neighborhoods spanning 
nearly two decades had become a reality for its 
predominantly black residents. 

The $11.5 million complex is one of the first 
attempts by a private nonprofit community- 
based minority organization to serve as re- 
developer for a major project of this size. 
Located within a 25-acre urban renewal clear- 
ance area (Ohio R-163) bordering 20th Street 
and Mt. Vernon Avenue, the project consists 
of a 226-unit high rise for the elderly, 150 
townhouse apartments and some 60,000 
square feet of commercial space, including 
adults’ and children’s swimming pools and a 
minipark with an amphitheatre. 

It was here on September 23, 1978, that Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter visited the Capitol City and 
dedicated the plaza complex in a ribbon-cut- 
ting ceremony for the 13-story senior citizen 
building. The President was greeted at the site 
by two huge banners spread across the high 
rise which read: **Out of the Past a Brilliant 
New Future. . . Mt. Vernon Plaza Welcomes 
President Carter.” 

Spirit of Cooperation Evoked 


He called upon the thousands attending the 
dedication in the plaza mall to join in the spirit 
of cooperation on which the plaza was built. 
Some of the crowd had been there for three 
hours before the dedication. 


**| believe our country is rich enough; I believe 
our people are intelligent enough; and I believe 
we've got enough team spirit in our country to 
give every family a decent place to live, a good 
education for our children, safe streets to walk 
on, a beautiful place to look at, jobs for our 
people, and a better life for all,’* the President 
said. **But I have to admit,’ he added, *‘that 
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I 
President Carter's appearance and dedication of Mt. Vernon Plaza on 
September 23 climaxed a 20-year dream of residents of Columbus’ near East 
Side along Mt. Vernon Avenue. (Photo courtesy Columbus Dispatch) 


Construction of the Section 8 townhouse apartments in the Mt. Vernon 
Plaza project area. Photo was taken April 1977 when construction 
was 35 percent completed. View is looking west with Columbus skyline 
in background, (Photo courtesy Fry, Inc.) 


the Federal Government cannot do it alone. 
You've got to have good support at the local 
and State levels. . . but the main thing you've 
got to have,”’ the President declared, **is for 
the people themselves who live in the commu- 
nity to say, “we're going to make our own area 
a better place to live.*”’ 

Mt. Vernon Plaza represents one of the first 
times in American history that a black organi- 
zation had either control or significant input 
into the determination of the urban renewal 
process, according to William M. Potter, exe- 
cutive director of the Neighborhood Develop- 
ment Corporation (NDC). 


**The Plaza is a stimulating and meaningful 
human renewal project as a result of area resi- 
dents working together with local, State and 
Federal government units as well as significant 
involvement of the private sector,”’ Potter 
explains. 


Background 


Much of the success for the Plaza is attributed 
to NDC — the minority nonprofit organization 
created in late 1970 by the Model Cities Pro- 
gram. For several years the corporation existed 
as a funded agency of the Columbus Model 
Cities Program. Through the continued efforts 
ot its members, working in conjunction with 
the HUD Area Office in Columbus, city offi- 
cials and residents of the old Model Cities 
area, NDC became the approved developer of 
Mt. Vernon Plaza. Of particular interest is that 
the housing units in the project were among the 
first and largest Section 8 projects to be 
tinanced and constructed in the State of Ohio. 


After the land parcels were acquired by the 
city, the property was sold to NDC with the 
city’s Department of Development and local 
government officials continuously working 
with the group in finalizing engineering and 
architectural plans for the project. Additional 
assistance came from the city’s tax abatement 
program, which in essence reduced real estate 
taxes to that for undeveloped land. These rates 
were then frozen for a 20-year period for 
development of commercial property and for 
30 years for development of residential prop- 
erty. Construction was financed jointly with a 
$7.4 million loan from Chemical Bank of New 
York and $4.5 million from Ohio National 
Bank in Columbus with Galbreath Mortgage 
Company as the initial mortgagee. Both loans 
were insured by HUD. The loans were later 
purchased by the Government National Mort- 
gage Assocation (GNMA). 
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William Potter, Executive Director of the 
Neighborhood Development Corporation, sur- 
veys the mall area and high rise building for 
the elderly in Mt. Vernon Plaza. (Photo cour- 
tesy Columbus Dispatch) 


Block Grant Funds 


The City of Columbus has made funds avail- 
able through its Community Development 
Block Grant Program for NDC staffing and a 
community approved sculpture on the water- 
fall in the Plaza mall area. 

In further renovation efforts to bolster the ad- 
jacent areas surrounding the project, the city 
has recently received HUD approval for $2.6 
million for housing and neighborhood im- 
provements using a combination of Commu- 
nity Development Block Grant and Urban 


Renewal tunds. Improvements planned for the 


expanded area include street resurfacing and 
tree planting, environmental code enforcement 
acquisition and demolition of 23 residential 
properties, and residential rehabilitation loans 
and grants. 

In spite of speculation that because the project 
is in a high crime area successful revitalization 
efforts may be questionable, Potter says he is 
betting on the future of the area, and the Plaza 
will become the base for rebirth of existing 
neighborhoods abutting the project. 


Further testimony that supports NDC’s opti- 
mism is the recent announcement following 
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President Carter’s visit of a $4.6 million Urban 
Initiatives Grant for renovating nearby Sawyer 
Manor, Sawyer Towers, and Trevitt Heights - 
low-income housing projects of the Columbus 
Metropolitan Housing Authority. Another 
boost for the Plaza and NDC was evident in a 
still later announcement that the Nation’s first 
black-owned and operated cable television 
company (KBLE) would begin operations in 
its new studios in Mt. Vernon Plaza. 


General contractor for the Plaza, Fry-Inc. of 
Springfield, Ohio, was honored by HUD in 
June of 1977 for ‘*conspicuous and effective” 
support in the use of minority contractors. The 
tirm was one of five selected by the Depart- 
ment in a nationwide program on Minority 
Contractors’ Utilization to receive HUD’s 
Certificate of Minority Business Enterprise 
Achievement. The Springfield builder nego- 
tiated nearly $2 million in contracts with 
minority businesses in construction of the 
Plaza. 


Many merchants displaced by urban renewal 
have relocated their businesses in the two com- 
mercial buildings, and displaced residents in 
the project area are being given first choice to 
reside in the housing units. Some of the busi- 
nesses include a full-service bank, restaurant, 
music center, post office, grocery store, a 
tlower shop, a clothing shop, a physician’s 
office, prescription center, and an ice cream 
store. 


**The Plaza is beginning to generate new life in 
our community. We believe that it is an ex- 
ample of what must be done if we are to guar- 
antee a future for our cities,’* Potter noted. He 
said that one example of the pride community 
residents have in Mt. Vernon Plaza is that 
since construction began there have been only 
three incidents of vandalism — all minor. 


Mt. Vernon Plaza’s “*heroic dream in con- 
crete”’ climaxes 20 years of determined faith 
ot its residents working together with represen- 
tatives of the private sector and public offi- 
cials. As Potter reiterated, “‘We prefer to look 
upon this project as human renewal rather than 
urban renewal. The Plaza is also an ex- 

ample of private sector belief in our commu 
nity,” he added. 

Architects for the project were John S. Coke, 
John W. Spencer, and George J. Kontogiannis 


and Associates, Columbus, Ohio. 


Mr. Jamieson is Public Information Officer in 
HUD’s Columbus, Ohio, Area Office 


New Initiative for 
the Chronically 
Mentally Ill 


by Gail Gebran 


**We can break the stifling struggle chronically 
mentally ill persons confront when they are 
released from the imprisoning conditions of 
mental institutions,’’ First Lady Rosalyn 
Carter said on June 15. On that date, she and 
Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris announced a 
national demonstration housing program to 
assist in deinstitutionalizing persons with 
chronic mental illness. 


Deinstitutionalization became a national 
priority in 1963 as a result of a variety of fac- 
tors. These included the humanitarian concern 
over many deplorable institutional living con- 
ditions as well as the impact of court decisions 
ruling that mentally disabled people have a 
constitutional right to live in the most appro- 
priate and least restrictive environment. 


The newly created **‘Demonstration Program 
for Deinstitutionalization of the Chronically 
Mentally IIl°* responds to the challenge in- 
herent in returning the mentally ill to the com- 
munity. It provides $15 million in Section 202 
direct 40 year loans for the construction or 
substantial rehabilitation of housing facilities 
for chronically mentally ill adults. In addition 
to funds for construction and rehabilitation, 
over $2 million in Section 8 rental assistance 
funds are being set aside so that the residents 
of these facilities will pay no more than 25 
percent of their income for rent. 


Normal Lives Sought 


Eligible private nonprofit sponsors will be 
using the direct loans to develop small group 
homes serving no more than 12 individuals 
and/or independent living apartment com- 
plexes with six to 10 units serving no more 
than 20 individuals. The housing must be resi- 
dential in character, integrated into communi- 
ties, and may not be located adjacent to any 
institutional facility. The purpose in develop- 
ing housing of this nature is to help normalize 
the lives of the chronically mentally ill by pro- 
viding an environment that protects their pri- 
vacy and personal dignity, while at the same 
time encouraging these individuals to assume 
increasing responsibility and control over their 
own lives. 











States Invited to Participate 


One of the unique aspects of the demonstration 
was the invitation to each of the 50 States to 
apply to participate in the program in its initial 
stage. Forty-five State Governors submitted 
Letters of Intent to HUD detailing their States’ 
past, present, and more importantly, their 
future deinstitutionalization programs. Of 
these, 14 were selected to participate, based 
upon their strong support and financial com- 
mitment to community-based housing and 
service programs for the mentally ill. Those 
selected include: Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont. 


Once a State was notified of selection, the 
State agency (usually the mental health 
agency) designated by the Governor to coordi- 
nate the program was then responsible for 
notifying private nonprofit sponsors of the 
availability of funds, reviewing their applica- 
tions, ranking them in order of preference, and 
forwarding them to HUD for final selection. 
Over 130 applications from sponsors request- 
ing a total of $45 million were received by 
HUD from the 14 participating States. Funds 
have been reserved for 58 sponsors who will 
be developing approximately 500 housing 
units for persons with chronic mental illness. 
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Care and Treatment 


The deinstitutionalization process invoives 
much more than merely returning the mentally 
disabled to the community. A major part of the 
process is concerned with developing alterna- 
tive methods of care and treatment in the com- 
munity so that the mentally disabled are pre- 
vented from being admitted to institutions in 
the first place. Above all, a responsive residen- 
tial environment must be established and main- 
tained in order to release mentally disabled 
persons from institutions or prevent them from 
being institutionalized. A key element of this 
environment, and oftentimes the major ob- 
stacle, is decent, affordable housing linked to 
supportive and rehabilitative services. 


Although housing is essential, it is an insuffi- 
cient answer to the multifaceted needs of the 
mentally ill. For the person with chronic men- 
tal illness, a range of support services such as 
training in cooking, shopping and personal 
grooming, assistance in obtaining educational 
opportunities, access to transportation, crisis 
assistance, and other services are usually 
necessary to enable the individual to live more 
independently in the community. 


Cooperative Effort 


A major achievement of this demonstration is 
that for the first time the efforts of HUD and 
the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 


This partially supervised group home is considered a very desirable 


and appropriate alternative to institutionalization. 








New housing program for the chronically 
mentally ill receives White House recognition. 
Secretary Harris’ remarks are interpreted by 
Michael Hartman. 


fare (HEW) have been coordinated to ensure 
the effective delivery of housing and support 
services to the chronically mentally ill. This 
coordination is being accomplished through a 
Section 1115 waiver process authorized by the 
Secretary of HEW. Such a waiver removes 
certain restrictions under Medicaid and other 
Social Security Act programs, thus allowing 
more flexible use of program funds for innova- 
tive combinations of housing and community 
services. When granted a waiver, the State will 
be able to provide the necessary funds to its 
private nonprofit sponsors needing additional 
funding for support services. 


After each project has been operational for at 
least one year, the program will be evaluated 
in order to test the appropriateness of the hous- 
ing styles and service mechanisms. This 
evaluation will afford others an opportunity to 
benefit from the experiences of these programs 
and, hopefully, will lead to increased sophisti- 
cation in the delivery of housing and services 
to the mentally ill. 


Although just a beginning, this demonstration 
is a significant step forward in that it marks the 
first time that Federal, State and local efforts 
have been combined to address the housing 
and support service needs of the chronically 
mentally ill. 


Ms. Gebran is a Housing Program Assistant in 
the Office of Independent Living for the Dis- 
abled, HUD Headquarters. 
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Federal Government and Urban Problems — HUD: Successes, 
Failures, and the Fate of Our Cities, 

by M. Carter McFarland, with an Introduction by Paul Ylvisaker 
Boulder, Colo., Westview Press, 1978. 277pp. $20.00 


This book is probably the most useful one on HUD in recent years. It 
can be recommended to any student of the city, and of Federal interven- 
tion in the urban process. It resembles a good guided tour of a large, 
complex city, wherein much must remain unvisited. The topics are well 


chosen and representative: renewing the inner city; housing for the poor; 
mortgage finance; housing needs and the housing market; housing costs; 


research; discrimination; the housing roller coaster; HUD’s perform- 
ance; impediments to urban improvements, and so on. 


Of course, each viewer sees the world from his or her own point of 
view, and the biases of that view creep into opinions and attitudes. 
Carter McFarland came out of FHA. He began his career in the fifties 
as the Assistant Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; from the early sixties, he was Assistant Commissioner of the 
Federal Housing Administration . A community development type 
would see HUD differently, as would an EO specialist, a public houser, 
or an investment banker. Despite this expected bias, McFarland is sur- 
prisingly objective in the overall, and he has compensated by shifting 
his vantage point in each of the discussions. In the long run, his view is 
almost academic and evaluational, looking at the urban process as part 
of the long-range social programs that our society faces. He could have 
taken the political science point of view: the problems that government 
in a democratic society always encounters, but this would not have 
satisfactorily explained the notoriously short attention span of new ad- 
ministrators, and their continual preoccupation with fighting fires, 
rather than adopting an overall view that stresses long-range goals and 
objectives. He mentions this several times, but by using certain admini- 
strators as positive models (FHA Commissioner Philip Brownstein, for 
instance), he points up a more correct approach to the problem. He 
could have pointed to the almost obsessive concern of successive Secre- 
taries with reorganization, in lieu of policy decisions, and here the 
neglect is significant, because HUD has served in political science 
classes as a model of how not to conduct reorganizations. (For those 
new to HUD, new administrators here tend to reorganize first, and 
afterward look at their organization’s skills, assets, strengths and 
weaknesses. ) 


A favorite and legitimate peeve of McFarland’s is the refusal of key 
officials to learn from the lessons of the past. Secretary George 
Romney, he says, was not in the least concerned with the Lustron 
Corporation’s failure and related **industrialized’’ housing experiences 
that occured right after the Second World War, when he was pressing 
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the Operation Breakthrough process upon HUD. Similarly, Romney 
ignored the nonsuccess of a heavy acceleration of multifamily housing 
production after the war, which resulted in the corruption of FHA staffs 
and a widespread failure of projects, even though it produced a large 
quantity of cheaper housing. So, while the Operation Breakthrough 
experience cost HUD less than $100 million in direct allocations, the 
production scandals and subsequent failures of Section 235 and 236 
helped drain the FHA insurance fund of several billions. 


‘All of this raises an important, and sad, question. Why must the 
Federal Government continue to reinvent the wheel?. . . This is one of 
the most unfortunate compulsions that afflict Federal executives. 
Anthony Downs has come close to describing this in his ‘Law of Com- 
pulsive Innovation.” An even closer description might be the “Law of 
Repetitive Error.’”’ 


While in HUD, McFarland was famous for his superb wit and his sharp 
repartee; he could also unleash aggression to skewer an opponent, when 
need be. In the book, by contrast, he resembles a tiger on a leash, or the 
bishop who remarked quietly: **I must be getting old, since I’m begin- 
ning to forgive everyone.’’ The greatest damage he does to one former 
Assistant Secretary is to omit his name in describing a period of hyper- 
thyroid program expansion. 


The weakest part of the book is Chapter 13, devoted to personalities, 
which discusses persons he has known and dealt with over the years, in 
the context of the expansion and development of HUD. It is gratuitous 
and does little to add to the book. 


The introduction by Paul Ylvisaker is a superb summary of the urban 
problem as seen by a sophisticated, wise outsider, who has been called 
in as aconsultant, from time to time. His views are a condensed model 
of understanding of what we face, on an ongoing basis. 


In sum, Carter McFarland presents a brief, clear statement of the prob- 
lems we have faced as a Department, and in coping with Departmental 
missions. As an introduction to HUD by a skilled insider who has had 
the opportunity to reflect on his many experiences, it should be added to 
the slowly developing bookshelf of wisdom on the city. 


Morton Leeds, Office of Assisted Housing, HUD Headquarters 


Fair Mortgage Lending: A Handbook for Community Groups has been 
prepared by the Center for National Policy Review of The Catholic 
University Law School (Wash. , D.C.). It describes the new enforcement 
program and suggests Measures to ensure lender compliance with fair 
lending laws. Single copies are available from HUD’s Office of Fair 
Housing and Equal Opportunity, Rm. 5204, Wash.. D.C. 20410. 
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Forum 


**Household size has been shrinking, with the need for housing one- and 
two-person households rising rapidly, while the need for 
accommodating households of six or more persons has been falling. The 
social facts, at the moment, indicate a lower marriage rate, increased 
employment of women, delayed child bearing, and a relatively low birth 
rate. These facts also indicate smaller households. 


“Changing lifestyles seem to indicate demand for rental rather than 
sales housing, and particularly for multifamily rather than single-family 
dwellings. It should be emphasized, however, that we are not 
anticipating a decreasing need for single-family accommodations, but 
rather a more marked need for smaller single-family accommodations 
and multifamily accommodations in future additions to the 

housing stock. 


Jay Janis, HUD Under Secretary, in remarks before the Building and 
Construction Expo and Conference sponsored by the Producer's 
Council, Oct. 16, 1978 (Chicago) 


This is the first administration 
a comprehensive national policy of the cities. 


ever 


This is the first administration to factor into its urban 
planning the crucial and vital concerns of energy and environment; to 
plan not just for cities, but for cities that will be environmentally livable 
and energy feasible for current and future generations of residents. 


ever 


This is the first administration — ever — to insist that city planning is 
people planning. We know that we cannot formulate policies and 
implement programs without first assuring that the right to a decent 
place to live, the right to equality of opportunity in employment, 
education and housing — the right to human dignity 
programs. 


are explicit in our 


**More than any administration in recent history we are aware of the 
fundamental partnership which must be forged among individual 
citizens, government at all levels and the private sector of business, 
industry, the financial community and private voluntary associations. *’ 


HUD Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris, in remarks at the First 
National Mortgage Conference, National Association of Mutual Savines 
Banks, Wash., D.C., Sept. 12, 1978 


“This administration inherited a small, popular Section 312 
Rehabilitation Loan Program drastically in need of management 
attention. . . The lack of management caused problems, but 
fortunately, it did not destroy the program. We began identifying 
problems areas and taking steps to correct them, both those needing 
immediate attention and others requiring action over an extended 
period.” 


HUD Assistant Secretary Robert C. Embry, Jr., in testimony before 
the House Subcommittee on Manpower and Housing, October 5, 1978 


to recognize the urgent need for 


**| would contend that there are five essential elements in getting things 
done: enunciating policy, establishing objectives, setting performance 
standards, providing for a feedback system, and insuring that the 
consequences are applied to results to make sure that what is supposed 
to happen actually occurs. The important thing is that public goods or 
services are not delivered unless all of these elements are in fact 
operating. In the case of the urban policy, on two previous decisions we 
have experienced attempts by the Federal Government to address a 
narrow range of urban problems, without providing for each and all of 
these elements. Both the Poverty Program and the Model Cities 
Program failed to clearly enunciate a policy which had scope and to 
assure that application produced desired results.” 


HUD Assistant Secretary William A. Medina, in remarks before the 
School of Public Affairs, Texas Southern University, Houston, Texas 


“*[n summary, participation (in the Urban Development's Experimental 
Housing Allowance Program) was much lower than had been 
anticipated. . . . Those who chose to participate came more frequently 
from the better-housed than from the worse-housed members of the 
eligible population. 


**Much to our amazement, some families even turned down cash 
payments that would not only have provided them with more adequate 
housing but that would also have freed up their income so more of it 
could have been spent for other purposes. 


‘In the longer run, we found that some of the families who didn’t move 
at first, moved later on and increased their housing consumption 
{improved their housing). Even so, we expected the cash incentives to 
have produced more immediate change than actually occurred. 


**All of these results are understandable when we consider what we have 
learned in other studies about the importance of neighborhood attachment 
and the desire of families to be close to friends and relatives. 


The results also contradict sharply the assumption that, given the 
opportunity, all low-income families will flock to the suburbs. No such 
pattern occurred. This finding also has important implications for our 
racial integration goal. It suggests that housing allowances by 
themselves will not increase racial integration. 


“Nor did families use their housing assistance to buy luxury units 
Some people believed they might because there was no ceiling on the 
rents they could pay, although the subsidy only covered the difference 
between 25 percent of their income and the Fair Market Rent. As a 
matter of actual fact, the low-income people in EHAP behaved quite 
conservatively. If they accepted the allowance, they used it to minimize 
their housing expenditures. And they were very reluctant to move away 
from their neighborhoods.” 


HUD Assistant Secretary Dr. Donna Et 
preliminary report on the HUD Experimental Housing Allowance 
Program (EHAP), Oct. 9, 1978 


Shalala, commenting ona 
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New Approach 
for Redevelopment 
Planning of Closed 
Military Bases 


by Francis D. DeLucia and 
George T.C. Peng, Ph.D. 


Until 1978, it was the policy of General 
Services Administration's (GSA) Office ot 
Real Property to promptly dispose of federally 
owned *‘excess property”’ resulting from 
defense realignments and/or base closures. 
Once the Department of Defense and Congress 
determined a closed military base (facilities 
and land) to be “‘excess”’ or “*surplus,’” the 
GSA proceeded immediately with its assigned 
task of property disposition. Typically, this 
process has been carried out in a precipitous 
manner, with little if any focus on the long and 
mid-range development needs of the 
community and region where the given 
property is located. The growing scarcity of 
large, well-located blocks of land for 
redevelopment, along with the increasing 
number of U.S. military base closures in urban 
and suburban settings, made it apparent to 
GSA Administrator Jay Solomon that a new 
Federal policy approach for these land 
dispositions was necessary. 


On July 27, 1977, the Armed Services 
Committee of the U.S. Congress approved the 
closure of Ellington Air Force Base (Houston, 
Texas) and declared it as excess property. An 
on-site survey, meetings with local. State and 


Federal officials, and an analysis of 
preliminary plans for the disposition of this 
federally owned base, all led by GSA, clearly 
indicated the need to keep this site under 
Federal management until comprehensive 
redevelopment planning of its potential use had 
been continued. 


GSA’s decision in June 1978 to place the 
Ellington site, comprising 2,074 acres, in an 
interim land trust (5-year period) was the first 
recognition of a new Federal effort to obtain 
the highest and best use of surplus Federal 
land, particularly that resulting from closed 
bases located in or near urban areas. 


Interim Land Trust: Definition and 
Advantages 


Under an interim land trust, title to Federal 
excess land and/or property is retained by GSA 
for a sufficient length of time to allow 
comprehensive planning. Current experience 
suggests this period should be no longer than 5 
years. The preparation of a preliminary study, 
identifying basic planning concepts and 
alternatives for redevelopment, is an essential 
first step to GSA’s decision on whether to 
place a given property under an interim land 
trust. 


The interim trust established should allow 
development and consideration of a full range 
of alternative uses for the designated excess 
land. Plans should address local and regional 
as well as national needs and priorities and 
how these relate to a particular U.S. owned 
excess property. Procedures to accomplish 
disposition of the property by the U.S. 
Government should be outlined under each of 
the concepts/plans formulated. Temporary 
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uses and other Federal requirements for the 
land/property during the trust arrangement 
period should be explored and decided, if 
possible, before the trust period recommended 
takes effect. The nature of these temporary 
uses can and will influence the decision and 
time frame considerations for an interim land 
trust. 


GSA has been actively seeking a means to 
integrate effectively the closely interrelated 
processes of redevelopment planning and 
disposition of Federal **excess’* land. The 
interim land trust arrangement, such as GSA 
introduced in closing the Ellington AF Base 
site in Texas, is a requisite for intelligent 
decisionmaking on the disposition of such well 
located large tracts of land. An interim land 
trust should lead to rational disposition of 
Federal excess land. An interim land trust 
process basically provides that: 

@ adequate time will be allowed for 
comprehensive redevelopment planning to 
take place; 

® asingle Federal agency, GSA, will be 
responsible for directing/coordinating the 
redevelopment planning and disposition, 
which are essentially one process; 

@ a true Federal-State-local partnership for the 
redevelopment planning of prime, large land 
holdings will be possible: 

® opportunity will be afforded to provide the 
necessary expertise for identifying a full range 
of planning concepts and alternatives for 
redevelopment, with both mid-range and long- 
range goals; and 

@ GSA disposition procedures and decisions 
concerning large tracts of well located U.S.- 
owned land will have a more firm basis. 


Military Base Closures and GSA’s 
Redevelopment Planning Process 


Comprehensive redevelopment planning to 
provide a Federal response to the needs of 
individual communities and States as well as 
the Nation needs to precede the disposition of 
federally owned surplus land resulting from 
military base closure decisions. As of July 1, 
1978, DOD approved recommendations to 
realign, reduce or close 85 military base/ 
properties. Many of these are located in or near 
urban settings, are or will be designated as 
**excess.’’ and are therefore subject to 
disposition by GSA. 


The redevelopment planning, envisaged by 
GSA, will be conducted in a time frame 
affording opportunity for government (at 
Federal, State and local levels) and the private 
sector to present and evaluate viable 











alternatives for achieving optimum land and 
property uses. To help insure that this 
redevelopment planning is of a comprehensive 
nature, it will be carried out while the Federal 
property is under an interim land trust 
arrangement. Such a planning process can 
serve as a leveraging tool to both identify and 
commit financing resources (public and/or 
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private) for land acquisition and its subsequent 
redevelopment. 


Final concepts, which represent the best from 
among those alternative plans proposed over 
the years, will be evaluated and a decision 
reached on which would best enhance sound 
community development and achieve 
maximum economic development 
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Ellington Air Force Base 


The Ellington Air Force Base site is located in 
Harris County, Texas, approximately 18 miles 
southeast of downtown Houston and 6 miles 
west of the Johnson Space Center. It is 
adjacent to the city limits of Houston and 
Pasadena and in the center of the Houston- 
Galveston region of the coastal plains, about 
15 miles from the port facility of Bay Port. 
This site is encompassed by the two SMSA’s 
(Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas) of 
Houston and Galveston-Texas City. 


Houston has short and mild winters, with light 
snowfalls a rarity. The normal temperature ts 
45-65 degrees Fahrenheit. Summers are long, 
hot and humid with temperatures in the 80's 
and 90’s. Rainfall is abundant year round. This 
climate permits innovative architecture 
complemented by the unique use of trees and 
green areas. 


The Houston General Study Plan for 1990 
depicts the Ellington site as Federal property 
and does not currently recognize this property 
as it relates to satisfying local and regional 
needs. Ellington’s 2,074 acres, with 
considerably open land area available, is in a 
prime geographical location. It is situated at 
the city limits of Houston, near the NASA 
Center and Bay Port, one of the largest 
industrial areas in the region. Ellington's 
surrounding areas are mostly open land with 
great potential for large project development. 
It is adjacent to and has direct access to the 
proposed Middle Ring Freeway, which 
connects Houston International Airport and 
major industrial areas. Its southern border is on 
State Highway 3, which leads to the NASA 
Center and the port of Houston. Also, it is near 
Gulf Freeway, which directly connects the city 
centers of Houston and Galveston. 


Goals and Policies for Redevelopment 
Planning 


On the basis of a background analysis and 
interviews with Federal, State, and local 
governmental officials as well as individual 
citizens, major goals and policies were 
identified to guide the formation of detailed 
planning concepts for the redevelopment of the 
Ellington site. These were presented ina GSA 
survey analysis report, submitted June 1978, 
which recommended an interim land trust for 
Ellington. The goals and policies, classified 
under a general framework including the 
categories of administrative, 
environmental, and cultural, 


socioeconomic, 


are as follows 
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Category 


Administrative 





Socioeconomic 


Need/Goal 


Dispose of Federal surplus land for its highest 
and best use with maximum benefit to the local 
community, region and the Nation. 


Promote and guide the redevelopment of 
surplus Federal land into a most desirable and 
suitable urban project to fit local, regional and 
Federal interests. 


Policy/Strategy 





Designate GSA central and regional offices to 
be responsible for the formulation of surplus 
Federal land redevelopment plans. 

Use the redevelopment plan as a reference tool 
for decisionmaking by the GSA Adminstrator 
on all Federal surplus real properties. 
Stimulate public participation and improve 
Congressional awareness toward sound 
redevelopment planning for Federal surplus 
land. 

Coordinate with the Office of Economic 
Adjustment (OEA) of the Department of 
Defense on plans for the redevelopment of 
closed military bases at early stages to mitigate 
the community impact of such base 
realignments. 

Evaluate all planning concepts to determine the 
most appropriate alternatives for guiding 
comprehensive redevelopment. 

Adopt good urban design principles and 
approaches in order to develop an ideal urban 
settlement. 


Promote job opportunities and strengthen the 
areas’s economy. 


Establish a high quality of life for all residents. 


Achieve a balanced, optimum socioeconomic 
integration of housing. 





Environmental 


Aesthetic and Cultural 


Encourage development and/or location of 
industries, businesses, and public services. 
Protect the Federal interest and coordinate 
mineral abstraction with the site development. 
Create organic and balanced development for 
work and recreation. 

Provide adequate facilities, utilities and 
services for promoting a sound and healthy 
community. 

Develop all types and price ranges of housing 
and offer housing opportunities for a wide 
cross section of the population. 





Preserve and develop the natural environment 
to unite man and nature more effectively. 


Create and maintain a healthy and safe 
environment for all human activities. 


Coordinate manmade structures with open 
spaces and green area in a harmonious 
relationship. 

Preserve more open spaces by developing 
medium and high rise buildings. 


Develop a balanced and functional relationship 
between land use patterns and transportation 
systems. 


Separate pedestrian and automobile traffic and 
integrate pedestrian walkways with parks, 
greenbelts and recreation areas. 





Enhance the aesthetic qualities and 
attractiveness of the redevelopment. 
Redevelop the Ellington site as a development 
model for the Nation. 


Encourage good urban design to create visual 
images for the total development. 

Utilize local image and formulate unique 
concepts for planning, design and 

development. 

Select a unique theme of development to en - 
hance local, State and national cultural heritage. 
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Redevelopment Alternatives/Concepts: 
Ellington AF Base Site 


Due to the unique location and nature of the 
site, Ellington should be redeveloped as a 
landmark for the Houston-Galveston region, as 
well as for Texas and the Nation. The 
redevelopment should promote not only 
themes of local and regional significance, but 
also create a national and international image. 
Redevelopment planning should embrace the 
entire site-limits with consideration of the 
relationship of future expansion to immediate 
surrounding areas. 


GSA’s Federal Property Resources Service 
survey analysis report dealing with 
Ellington, completed June 1978, identified 
various alternatives and concepts for the 
redevelopment planning slated to occur under 
a five-year interim land trust arrangement. 
Major alternatives noted as appropriate or 
potential uses, to be considered for the future 
redevelopment of the Ellington base site 
included: an office park complex 
(governmental and private sector); space 
research center; energy research center; 
industrial research center; regional shopping 
center; world trade center; amusement world- 
tourist center; and a residential new town. 


These proposed planning concepts or 
alternatives and their nature played a key role 
in the determination by GSA to place this U.S. 
Government-owned property in an interim 
land trust to facilitate comprehensive 
redevelopment planning prior to its 
disposition. During the redevelopment 
planning period, an evaluation of the various 
alternatives will be completed and a decision 
made on one or a combination of these 
possibilities. Open spaces, parks, housing of 
various types and price ranges, and public 
facilities will be included in the various 
redevelopment plans formulated. A land use 
plan will then be prepared, and detailed site 
planning and urban design will follow. A 
program and schedule for the Government's 
disposition of the property, consistent with 
alternatives selected, will be subsequently 
promulgated. 


Coordination of Redevelopment Planning 


Governmental programs and resources 
(Federal, State and local) and how they can 
enhance the effective utilization of the interim 
land trust concept to further national as well as 
local goals and policies will be a major focus. 
A thorough working knowledge of the 
intergovernmental process and necessary 
coordination with local, State, and Federal 


governmental agencies are crucial to 
identifying and realizing maximum benefits 
from redevelopment planning for federally 
owned surplus land. Emphasis on Federal 
interagency followup to the initial work of the 
Department of Defense led by the Economic 
Adjustment Committee in connection with 
military base closing will help make the 
redevelopment planning process more 
responsive to national, State and local needs. 


Conclusion 


Only through a partnership of Federal, State 
and local governments can the comprehensive 
redevelopment planning of closed military 
base sites, such as Ellington, be achieved to 
realize goals of: highest and best use of land; 
maximum benefit to the community, region 
and Nation; and promotion of balanced and 
sound community development. 


Executing Federal property disposal 
responsibility through use of the new interim 
land trust tool will enable GSA to play a more 
positive role in the redevelopment planning 
process for Federal excess property. The 
Federal interim land trust (5-year period) for 
the Ellington site will help make 
comprehensive redevelopment planning an 
integral and meaningful aspect of Federal 
surplus land disposition procedures for the 
increasing number of closed military bases. 
Mr. DeLucia is a consultant with HUD’ s Office 
of Neighborhoods, Voluntary Associations and 
Consumer Affairs. He served most recently as 
Dir. of HUD's International Business Div. Di 


Peng ts a professor of Planning and Urban De- 


sien, Texas Tech Univ., Lubbock, Texas 


A City of Neighbors 


by Elaine Zimmermann 


Houston has a new billboard. No one is 
smoking. No liquor is mentioned. No 


candidate is endorsed. Three young children of 


different racial backgrounds look onto one of 
the most segregated cities in the country. The 
board declares Houston **A City of 
Neighbors.’* These three faces make you 
begin to believe it is possible 


The reason that integrated housing has been so 
minimal in Houston and throughout the 
country ts hard to explain. In the beginning we 
were separated by law. These laws have been 
changed and yet we are still divided. 





Not until 1 began working on the Fair Housing 
billboard did the real problem of open housing 
become apparent. It was decided that the 
billboard would consist of one-third graphic 
design and two-thirds message space. Children 
would be the subject of the display board, 
because of their universal appeal. 


The suspicious reactions of the children to each 
other gave some insight into the problem ot 
residential segregation. A photographic ses- 
sion which should have required one and a halt 
hours required three. That much time was 
needed for the three children to recognize that 
they had more similarities than differences 


Discrimination Continues 


Housing discrimination is illegal, yet recent 
audits show that it is still widely practiced 
This blatant disregard of the law could be 
attributed to lawless attitudes or racial hatreds; 
however, such explanations seem shallow. 
Perhaps the better explanation was to be 
learned from my experience with the 

children — that separation of the races 
perpetuates mistrust and feelings of alienation 
The laws may have divided us at one time, but 
the misunderstanding and fear that sprang forth 
from that separation surely divide us now 


Ms. Zimmerman is Public Information 
Coordinator in the Fair Housing Division of 
the Department of Public Service, City of 
Houston, Texas. 
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The Somersworth 
Housing Authority — 
A Major Resource 
of the Community 


by Martin J. Flanagan 


The concept is increasingly accepted that the 
problems of the elderly and the poor cannot be 
solved merely by providing them with a place 
to live and at a reasonable rent; that their men- 
tal, physical, social, and economic well-being 
are of equal or greater importance; and that, 
unless proper and effective attention is given to 
such matters, housing projects can deteriorate 
into slums and ghettos with results not pleasant 
to contemplate 


The Somersworth, N.H. Housing Authority in 
1971 presented to HUD’s Manchester Area 
Office a modest request for $12,500 for a 
Tenant Services Program, for employment of a 
full-time registered nurse to provide nursing 
services to tenants and to organize and promote 
health, recreation, and social programs. 


Somersworth (pop. 9,200) now has a compre- 
hensive social services program that touches 
the lives of thousands of individuals. So 
numerous, varied and widespread have these 
programs been that the Somersworth Housing 
Authority has been able to “‘ride”* the initial 
$12,500 budget line item for tenant services 
into about $2 million worth of social services 
action. 


New Community Center Approved 


HUD approved a Somersworth Housing 
Authority plan for the Martin J. Flanagan 
Community Center, which includes a multiple- 
purpose building, a gymnasium, and a 
playground. 


The Authority was also awarded a 100 percent 
grant in the amount of $360,000 to establish 
facilities to house programs that, within a year, 
were to become the most far-reaching and 
most highly patronized of their kind in the 
area. 


Operating Budget Established 


Encouraged by the strong support given by the 
HUD Area officials and strengthened by the 
budget line for tenant and social services 
action, the Authority then submitted to the 
New Hampshire State Department of Health 


and Welfare, Division of Welfare, a proposal 
for a contract for the development of social 
services in the Somersworth area under the 
HUD-HEW Memorandum of Agreement on 
Housing-Welfare Cooperation. 


The Authority's proposal was approved and 
the contract was awarded 
its kind in the New England area. 


As a result, the Authority’s funds for tenant 
services were transferred to the Division of 
Welfare. They were then matched, in a three 
to one ratio, by HEW funds in the amount of 
$37,500 to create a $50,000 operating budget 
tor Somersworth’s social services. 


With these funds, the Somersworth Housing 
Authority was enabled to organize a staff to set 
the social services wheels in motion. The staff 
consisted of an Administrator of Community 
Programs, a Health Services Officer, and a 
Social Services Officer. 


The Martin J. Flanagan Center and the pre- 
viously established Filion Terrace Center are 
the focal points for most of these social serv- 
ices activities. 


Programs Multiply 


The months which followed were filled with 
action and excitement. With the completion 
and dedication of the new Community Center, 
program after program was added and attend- 
ance and participation grew. 


It was soon evident that the Authority's all-out 
efforts to bring social, health, education, 
recreation, and other programs to hundreds of 
Somersworth people — to whom such pro- 
grams were too long denied — were paying 
rich dividends. 


In the multipurpose building on Bartlett 
Avenue, a day care center was established for 
children between the ages of 3 and 5. This 
center is in operation five days a week on a 


50-week-year basis and is sponsored by the 
Somersworth Housing Authority in coopera- 
tion with the New Hampshire Division of Wel- 
fare under Title XX of the Social Security Act. 


A Head Start Program was established for five 
year-old youngsters about to enter school. The 
Authority cooperates with the Strafford 
County Community Action Committee in con 
ducting this program 32 weeks of the year. 


The center also houses an arts and crafts room, 
where there are — among other programs 


regular ceramics classes for the elderly from 


the first contract of 


Filion Terrace and for adults and youngsters 
from the Albert J. Nadeau Homes. 


Other activities there include well-child 
clinics, professional nursing services, testing 
and inoculation programs, and various emer- 
gency information and referral services. 


The community center facilities, which in- 
clude a sizeable and very active lounge, are 
made available regularly to local schools and 
to church, civic, social service, veterans’, 
recreation, and other nonprofit groups and 
organizations. 


Cooperation with School Department 


As a result of cooperative action by the 
Somersworth Housing Authority and the 
Superintendent of Schools, a major program of 
physical education and intramural activities 
has been established in the Housing Au- 

thority ’s Flanagan Center Gymnasium. 


Participating in this program are youngsters 
from the elementary schools of the city. This is 
the first time in the history of these schools that 
a facility such as this has been available to 
them for this purpose. 


The School Department buses the children to 
and from the center each school day. The 
activities involve hundreds of children every 
week under the supervision of highly compe- 
tent physical education instructors. 


Filion Terrace 


While all of this action is going on at Bartlett 
Avenue, there is also a wealth of activity at 
Filion Terrace on Washington Street where 
that project's community building has been 
enlarged to twice its original size. 


The State Council on Aging provided the 
necessary funds. This has been a multi-service 
senior center whose facilities and services have 
been made available to all of Somersworth’s 
senior citizens whether or not they reside in 
public housing. 


Here. practically all of the major services that 
can be provided to the elderly can be found, 
including health, nutrition, transportation, 
education, recreation, socialization, therapy. 
information and referral. 


In its totality. this program is designed to help 
the elderly remain active, alert, and involved 
in their own homes and to prevent or delay the 
necessity of their being forced prematurely to 
go into rest homes or county or State 
institutions. 
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This center is in operation from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m.. Monday through Friday. Occasional 
evening activities are scheduled. 


An important feature of the center is a health 


service center. 


Daily activities begin each morning with 
breakfast, followed by an exercise period in 
which nearly all participate. Then comes a 
sing-along, followed by a rest period, card 
playing or television viewing. Whist parties, 
arts and crafts activities, birthday and holiday 
observances, health and nutrition classes, and 
shopping trips are frequently scheduled. And. 
at noon, a hot lunch is served 


Phe elderly participants are served through 
Social Security, Supplemental Security In- 
come, and Food Stamp program assistance 


The program participants have ample opportu 
nity to travel to nearby beaches and resort 
areas, to fairs and other places as the Somers 
worth Housing Authority has available three 
mini-buses to provide transportation services 


The Strafford-Rockingham Nutrition 


Project Typical — Filion Terrace 


The Somersworth Housing Authority is the 
grantee for the Stratford/Rockingham Nutri 
tion Project which ts funded under the Older 
Americans Act and is administered in New 
Hampshire by the New Hampshire State 
Council on Aging. 


Sag ame ino gs, 
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The Authority has meals sites in Somersworth, 
Dover. Rochester, and Farmington, in 
Strafford County, and in Portsmouth, 
Newmarket, Exeter, Salem, and Derry in 
Rockingham County 
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It is also the Grantee for the Meals on Wheels 
Program in Somersworth, Dover, and 
Rochester in cooperation with the New 
Hampshire Division of Welfare 


The Nutrition Programs include regularly pro- 
vided social services at all of the meals sites 


In the totality of the Somersworth Housing 
Authority Nutrition Programs, the aggregate 
number of meals served to elderly people is 
this year expected to pass the half-million 
mark 


The Somersworth Housing Authority, accord 

ing to Executive Director Martin J. Flanagan, 

is proud of the comprehensiveness of its social = Playground of the Martin J. Flan 
services program: the wide-ranging and Community Center 
enthusiastic involvement of its constituents: 





and the generous cooperation and assistance 
which it has been given by various govern- 
mental agencies. 


“*In its totality,’” Flanagan said, **the Somers- 
worth Housing Authority Social Services Pro 
gram provides an excellent example of what 
can be accomplished by an effective coordina- 
tion of local. county, State, and Federal re- 


sources.” 
A Comprehensive Public Housing Program 


The fact that the Somersworth Housing 
Authority has established an excellent **track 
record’* and, year after year, has acted to 
increase its public housing resources provides 
evidence that this community has a sym 
pathetic understanding of the needs of the 
elderly and low- and moderate-income fami 
lies along with determination to act in their 
behalt 

Somersworth now has a total of 320 public 
housing units. including conventional, Section 
23, and Section 8 units. Early program expan- 
sion is planned. This means that in this city 
there is a public housing unit for about every 


28 persons 


If an average of two people occupy each unit. 
Somersworth is providing elderly or low 
income family housing to one out of every I4 


residents. 
City’s Agent for Community Development 


The Somersworth Housing Authority — for the 
fourth successive year — is also serving as 
Authorized Agent for the City of Somersworth 
in matters relating to the Housing and Commu 
nity Development Act 


In this capacity, the Authority has obtained for 
the City a number and variety of projects, in 
cluding: the reclamation of 16 acres of sanitary 
fill dumpland and the development of a major 
recreation area, a Neighborhood Improvement 
Project. residential construction and rehabilita 
tion, road and sidewalk improvements, water 
and sewer extensions and others 


Phe latest Authority involvement in Commu 
nity Development in behalf of the City of 
Somersworth is a proposed $1,200,000 Com 
prehensive Neighborhood Revitalization Pro 
gram covering about I4 acres in the ““Smokey 
Hollow” area 


Mr. Flanagan ts Executive Director of the 
Somersworth Housing Authority 











Partners for 
Strong Neighbors 


Innovative Training in the Building Trades 
Opens Doors in Minneapolis 


by Danielle M. Gaines 


A unique building trades apprenticeship 
training project is underway in the near 
northside of Minneapolis. Known as Partners 
for Strong Neighborhoods (PSN), the project 
is involved in rehabilitating a three-story 
building using unskilled minority and female 
apprentices. PSN successtully combined the 
resources of unions, the Federal and local 
government, and the private sector. Some 20 
to 30 area residents will receive the best 
training possible in building trades, while 
rehabilitating a structure at nominal cost. The 
training will take approximately one year, at 
the end of which the trainees will enter a union 
as full fledged apprentices. In time, PSN hopes 
to become a profit venture dedicated to 
training building trade apprentices while 
maintaining and rehabilitating public and 
private housing. 


The Minneapolis Building and Construction 
Trades Council established training guidelines 
for the respective trades, provides training 
materials and journeymen instructors, and 
guarantees apprentice trainees who complete 
the program full union status and employment. 
The Greater Minneapolis Metropolitan 
Housing Corporation serves as the general 
contractor for PSN and provides the necessary 
funds for materials and salaries. 
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The salary differential between Concentrated 
Employment Training Act (CETA) wages and 
union scale is paid by Community 
Development Block Grant funds. After the 
apprentice completes approximately four 
months of on-the-job training, funded by 
HUD, at the Bethune Park Apartment site, 
additional training is offered at scattered site 
housing by the Minneapolis Housing and 
Redevelopment Authority. HUD funds also 
pay the salaries of journeymen instructors. 
PSN pays for materials and labor. 


CETA has allocated slots to PSN to train 
building trade apprentices. As potential 
apprentice trainees are identified, they are 
referred to the Labor Education Advancement 
Program — an apprenticeship program 

funded by the U.S. Department of 

Labor — for screening prior to acceptance in 
PSN. An $85,000 grant was awarded PSN by 
the North-West Bank Corporation (BANCO) 
for the administration of the program. 


Why PSN? 


The idea for PSN originated in 1975 with Dan 
Gustafson, who was then president of the 
Minneapolis Building and Construction Trades 
Council. Prevailing circumstances included 
steady deterioration of urban housing, an 
increased demand for affordable housing, the 
inflated cost of new housing construction, 
requirements of minorities and other groups 
training in the building trades, and the failure 
of most apprenticeship training programs to 
provide participants with sufficient skills to 
gain entry into a building trade. 


PSN training is offered at Bethune Park and at 
scattered site housing under the Minneapolis 
Housing and Redevelopment Authority. 


Believing that no suitable program existed for 
the training of women and members of 
minority groups, Gustafson conceived the idea 


for PSN. 


Gustafson felt that no suitable program existed 
to train women and minorities in the building 
trades. Unions employed minorities if they 
were trained. The traditional training programs 
easily met the needs of those apprentices who 
came from families with several generations of 
building trade workers. But to novices, this 
training presumed too much prior knowledge. 
Also the deficiencies in basic skills that many 
disadvantaged suffer, cannot be dealt with or 
overcome in the regular apprenticeship 
program. 


Gustafson envisaged a building that would be 
used as a laboratory to provide on-the-job 
training, supported by classroom instructions, 
without the constraint of a production 
deadline. 


Jack Reeves. who was Chief of Property 
Disposition in the HUD Minneapolis Area 
Office, heard Gustafson’s idea and suggested 
the use of HUD-acquired properties for on-the- 
job training. The idea was then presented to 
Thomas Feeney, Area Manager of the 
Minneapolis Area Office, who felt that such a 
program would support the goals of the 
Department. Four ground-floor apartments in 
the Bethune Park Apartments high-rise were 
set aside for use as office and classroom space. 











A vacant three-story building containing 32 
units was reserved for the initial on-the-job 
training portion of the program. 


Trainees 

All apprentice trainees in PSN must be CETA 
qualified and successfully complete screening 
by LEAP. Trainees are paid half journeyman 
scale and receive all union benefits: medical 
and dental coverage, vacation, contribution to 
apprenticeship and pension funds. They are on 
permit to the respective building trades for a 
60-day trial period, after which application is 
made to the union for indentureship. Some 
7000 hours or 3/2 to 4 years are required to 
complete the apprenticeship program and 
become a journeyman. 


The apprentice trainees range in age from 19 to 
28. There are blacks, whites, a Chicano, an 
Indian, and a woman. Some of the apprentice 
trainees have worked in a building trades- 
related CETA project to weatherize and 
insulate housing. 


Clinton Strother moved to Minneapolis trom 
Duluth to take carpentry in a vocational 
school but found he couldn't be admitted until 
next year. He thinks the PSN project is great. 
**School would take two years and I wouldn't 
know half the things I’m learning here. I like 
starting from “Jump Street’ (learning while 
doing).”” 


Another apprentice trainee, Henry Arellano, 
said, “*l always wanted to be a car body 
painter. I never thought of painting ina 
building trade."* When asked to comment on 
the PSN project, Henry said, **The instructors 
are the best teachers I have ever had. If you 
don’t understand something, they just explain 


PSN trainees learn by doing. 


The apprentice trainee becomes a full fledged 
member of a building trade union upon 
completing approximately one year of 
training. 


it again.” A quiet, introspective apprentice 
trainee described the social process of learning 
to work with others as a major benefit of the 
project. 


Many of the apprentice trainees grew up in the 
near northside of Minneapolis and recalled 
past incidents. This served to reinforce John 
Bumier’s observation that PSN’s location in 
the inner-city was a positive factor for the 
project. “‘The minority apprentices don’t have 
to worry about transportation to a distant 
construction job. This can be a major problem 


if the individual doesn’t have dependable 
transportation." 


Summary 


PSN offers the ideal situation for apprentices 
to gain comprehensive knowledge about the 
building trades. Since there are no production 
deadlines, an apprentice in the PSN project has 
the opportunity to progress at his or her own 
rate. The program offers time for the trainee to 
correct mistakes and master each job. As Dan 
Gustafson pointed out, apprentices in the PSN 
project will acquire skills in performing 
rehabilitation and repair that could not be 
learned in new construction. 


Upon completion of approximately one year of 
training with PSN, the apprentice becomes a 
full fledged member of the respective building 
trade union local. However, PSN will continue 
employment of the apprentice until the union 
has an actual construction job to which the 
apprentice would be referred. This avoids the 
possibility of an apprentice — after acquiring 
necessary skills — being unable to find 
employment due to a building moratorium or 
because of the seasonal nature of the work. 


‘Certain aspects of the PSN project are only 
possible perhaps because of particular 
circumstances in Minnesota, especially 
Minneapolis. Other aspects of the project can 
be replicated by any other city that has the will 
and commitment to bring such a project into 
being, and the faith and trust to allow it to 
succeed,’ Dan stated. **Even with the 
cooperation and support of so many 
individuals and organizations, there were 
times that the project was almost lost."* He 
described the three years of planning and 
negotiating that resulted in PSN as “‘agony.”” 


Jack Reeves hopes that HUD will adopt the 
PSN concept as an innovative program 


It would be possible to implement a similar 
program with the cooperation of local building 
trade unions in any community which has a 
substantial amount of public and/or unused 
housing. HUD and owners of federally insured 
property would realize great savings in the 
rehabilitation of such properties while 
providing a means for training the 
disadvantaged. 


Ms. Gaines is a Neighborhood and Consumer 
Affairs Representative in the Office of 
Neighborhoods, Voluntary Associations and 
Consumer Affairs, Minneapolis Area Office, 
HUD. 
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Roofs Over Their 
Heads 


by Bruce Stokes 


The following article is reproduced from 
‘Local Responses to Global Problems: A Key 
to Meeting Basic Human Needs’’—a Study 
released by Worldwatch Institute, an inter- 
national research organization. Mr. Stokes is 
a researcher with the Organization. 


lhe street sleepers of Calcutta and the desti- 
tutes living in the Paris subway shock the sen- 
sitivities of people who sleep in a bed each 
night. In every society, however, these un 
fortunates are the exception. Most people, no 
matter how low their incomes, find a way to 
put some sort of roof over their heads. 


‘The building of a more equitable 
global society is proceeding in locali- 
ties where people participate in, 
rather than just observe, the solving 
of their problems.” 


This primal nesting urge may contain the seeds 
of a response to the worldwide shortage of 
adequate housing. Population growth and ris- 
ing affluence have physically and financially 
outstripped the ability of governments and pri- 
vate industry to meet shelter needs. The United 
Nations estimates that the number of house- 
holds will increase 44 percent between 1970 
and 1985. In urban areas alone, however, 
authorized construction is expected to fall four 
to five million housing units behind demand 
each year during that period. This housing 
shortfall comes at a time when at least 800 
million people are already living in badly built, 
badly equipped dwellings. | 


Despite this widening gulf between housing 
needs and availability, current housing patterns 
suggest ways to bridge this gap. Homeowner- 
ship is rising in a number of industrial coun- 
tries. Functioning communities built by the 
poor are springing up spontaneously in Third 
World cities. As the cost of conventional hous 
ing climbs, the middle classes everywhere 
have been interested in building and rehabilita- 
ting their own homes, as the poor have always 
done. Recent World Bank projects help fami- 
lies upgrade rather than replace even the 
poorest existing housing. These initiatives 


suggest that the solution to the housing prob- 
lem will require the participation of those most 
affected by it. 


Up until the mid-nineteenth century in Europe 
and North America, and until quite recently in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, people built 
their homes themselves or at least supervised 
the construction. John Turner, a British pro- 
ponent of self-help housing, estimates that 
nearly two-thirds of all the housing ever built 
was constructed in this way. As social condi- 
tions and costs changed, it became socially 
acceptable and economically efficient, at least 
among the rich, to buy a home or to contract 
for its construction. Social welfare policies 
that evolved gave many governments the role 
ot providing housing tor those unable to afford 
it on the free market.2 


This dual reliance on the marketplace and on 
public housing to meet shelter needs is no 
longer adequate. In both rich and poor nations, 
the price of land for housing sites and the cost 
of materials, labor, and energy in the construc- 
tion industry are generally rising faster than 
other expenses. World Bank data indicate that 
even the cheapest existing housing units built 
by the organized public or private sectors are 
too expensive for one-third to two-thirds of the 
people in most developing countries.3 


Costs on the Rise 


Housing costs are soaring in industrial coun- 
tries. In the United States, the average price of 
anew house exceeded $54,000 in 1977 and 
home prices were rising twice as fast as in- 
comes. In some parts of the country, the desire 
for a new home was so great that lotteries were 
held to choose between competing buyers will- 
ing to pay almost any price. Financial barriers 
to homeowning in Europe and Japan are even 
greater. The value of apartments on the Ile St. 
Louis in the center of Paris increased tenfold 
during the last decade. Houses get smaller and 
smaller in Tokyo as land prices soar. In West- 
ern nations, these rising housing costs will 
make it difficult for some people to ever be- 
come homeowners. 


In the Soviet Union, despite what must be his- 
tory’s most extensive governmental effort to 
supply low-cost housing, serious shortages 
remain. Although spiraling prices are not per- 
mitted in the controlled Soviet economy, hous 
ing pressures are reflected in the lengthening 
waiting lists for official housing and the open 
market in traded apartments. The shortcom- 
ings of the Soviet state-controlled housing 
market highlight the growing realization 
everywhere that public housing has tailed to 
fulfill its promise. First seen as an orderly way 


to move people out of the squalor of deteriorat- 
ing tenements, public housing has often done 
no more than replace a horizontal slum with a 
vertical one. 


Public Housing 


Designed for economic efficiency rather than 
aesthetics, public housing projects are too 
often sterile compounds without the jobs, 
stores, and cultural activities that could make 
them livable, vibrant communities. Isolated in 
this way, public housing in countries all over 
the world has fallen into a desperate morass of 
premature deterioration and vandalism. The 
Pruitt Igoe complex in St. Louis, Missouri was 
demolished in 1972 because it was unlivable— 
only 20 years after the development won inter- 
national architectural awards. The Grands 
Ensembles on the outskirts of Paris are stark 
masonry monuments to the dreariness of 
French public housing. The historic downtown 
centers of Moscow, Leningrad, and Kiev are 
now ringed with blocks of huge, monotonous, 
government-built, high-rise apartments, badly 
constructed and devoid of supporting services. 


Yet experiments in public funding of urban 
housing for the poor continue. The United 
States Government was enmeshed in the mid- 
seventies in a project called Taino Towers in 
New York’s Spanish Harlem. Construction 
costs topped $60 million. Over the expected 
40-year life of the project, these four 35-story 
towers will cost the government a total of $150 
million for construction, upkeep, and interest, 
and possibly an additional $350 million in rent 
subsidies—all to house 656 families. In addition 
to the exorbitant costs of this housing, efforts 
to provide shops and jobs in the area have 
failed miserably .s 


This, then, is the housing dilemma. Commer- 
cially constructed private homes are beyond 
the economic reach of more and more people. 
Public housing has proven too expensive for 
the government that builds it and often unliv- 
able tor the poor who rent it. So where will 
new housing come from? It may arise from the 
desire of both rich and poor all over the world 
to own their own homes, even if they have to 
build them with their own hands. 


Private Ownership 


Private ownership of conventional dwellings is 
increasing in Many countries. In the United 
States, nearly two out of three homes are 
owner-occupied. In France, the homeowning 
portion of the population has grown by nearly 
50 percent in the last 15 years. A quarter of 
urban homes and more than half of homes in 
the countryside in the Soviet Union are pri- 
vately owned. In Hungary, 63 percent of the 








housing is private: in Yugoslavia, over 70 per- 
cent. Even in China, most peasants in rural 
areas own their own dwellings: only in cities, 
where a tifth of the population lives, are the 
majority of houses provided by the govern- 
ment. In almost every nation, public opinion 
surveys show that more people would like to 
own their homes.o 


In Africa, Asia, and Latin America, data on 
homeownership, although more sketchy, tell « 
similar story. In Mexico, two-thirds of con- 
ventional homes are owned by the occupants: 
in India, 85 percent. In many communities, 
even the poorest of the poor own their sparse 
shelters, but not the land they are built on. 
Untortunately, the threat of being evicted can 
sap any incentive to improve their structures 
and offsets much of the advantage of home 
ownership.7 


Self Help 


Governments and community organizers have 
begun to look toward the desire to control per 
sonal shelter as a fount of human resources. 
The illegal occupation of vacant housing in 
London and the overnight construction of 
shantytowns in empty lots in Mexico City 
show the willingness of people to take the ini- 
tiative in meeting their housing needs. Such 
self-help can be channeled to meet the shelter 
requirements of large numbers of people 


Self-help housing takes many different forms 
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in the industrial world. In the United States, it 
includes urban homesteading and extensive 
renovation and rehabilitation of existing hous- 
ing. It extends to the resurgence of middle 
class urban home buying and the substantial 
amount of owner-built housing. In Europe, 
self-help includes what the British call **gen- 
trification”* of historic but decayed urban cen- 
ters, such as the Covent Garden and Islington 
areas of London. Rising costs force many 
young West Germans to work weekends and 
evenings adding interiors to the shells of their 
new homes, using what the Germans call 
“family power™* to provide housing. In 
Poland, the government construction of hous- 
ing was abandoned altogether in 1976 in favor 
of reliance on cooperatives, where greater 
participation by residents was seen as the best 
response to the housing crunch.s 


Organized self-help housing in the United 
States was given a boost in 1973 when several 
cities, and later the Federal Government, 
started to match urban shelter needs with the 
mounting number of abandoned houses. This 
urban homesteading program ts rooted in the 
pioneer philosophy that occupation and im 
provement of property give rights to owner 
ship. Houses that have become government 
property in lieu of back taxes are sold fora 
nominal sum, often no more than a dollar, to 
couples or individuals willing to move in and 
rebuild them. Occupants buy their homes with 
the investment of their own labor in making 


housing improvements. Such **sweat equity”’ 
opened the door to homeownership through 
Federal programs to 881 homesteading fami- 
lies by the end of 1977. Although this is only a 
drop in the bucket, interest in homesteading 
seems strong. More than 22,000 people have 
applied to become urban homesteaders and the 
government is expanding the program.» 


tomesteading 


Experience shows that homesteading is eco- 
nomically justitied. The Urban Homesteading 
Assistance Board of New York City estimates 
the cost of completely rehabilitating a two- 
bedroom housing unit in New York through 
sweat equity averaged $15,000 in 1976. This 
compares to development costs of approxi- 
mately $32,000 for rehabilitation by a conven- 


“A family with its own home has 


roots that may prevent the erosion of 
its community.” 


tional contractor and $45,000 per unit for new 
construction. The social benefits of such 
efforts are impossible to quantify, but a family 
with its own home has roots that may prevent 
the erosion of its community 


Unfortunately, urban homesteading ts still 
beyond the reach of most low-income families. 
The mean income of an American home- 
steader is more than $12,000. Many available 
houses require repairs that are more expensive 
than replacing the house. To date, most pro- 
grams focus on single-family dwellings, not on 
apartment buildings where many of the poorest 
people live. Most of the houses offered for sale 
have been in areas just beginning to decline 
While such a location increases the likelihood 
of success for these homesteaders, organized 
urban homesteading is really only a way to 
stabilize neighborhoods, not to push back the 
slums. 


Self-help housing begins whenever a person 
picks up a hammer to repair a leaky root or to 
fix a drafty window trame. It is difficult to 
estimate the improvement in the housing stock 
made by self-help renovation and mainte- 
nance. Such improvements are rarely mea 
sured in national assessments of housing capi 
tal. One indicator, however, is the proportion 
of home repairs done by the owner, or at least 
under his or her supervision. From 1972 to 
1976, nearly one-third of the $70 billion spent 
in the United States on housng repairs was tor 
such owner-managed improvements. Home 
improvements seem to be of interest to middle 
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class homeowners in Europe too, as spiraling 
housing costs force many people to fix up their 
old homes rather than shop for new ones. 


Those who do go in for home buying in the 
United States often favor existing housing. In 
1976, 50 percent of the growth in homeowner- 
ship in city centers was due to individuals buy- 
ing old houses, as rising prices for new homes 
made buyers more willing to renovate. By con- 
trast, as recently as 1970, 80 percent of new 
home buyers in city centers chose newly built 
houses and condominiums. Because of a will- 
ingness to invest time and money improving 
old houses, the arrival of today’s homeowners 
can mark the rejuvenation of decaying neigh- 
borhoods. But it can also cause rising property 
values. This type of self-help housing can 
slowly push out the poor, forcing their housing 
problems onto another community. 


Private Rehabilitation 


The gradual rebuilding of neighborhoods that 
were once blights on the urban landscape is 
reflected in the Urban Land Institute's estimate 
that between 1968 and 1975, 58,000 American 
housing units were privately rehabilitated in 
inner-city areas. It would be misleading to say 
that such efforts have stemmed the tide of de- 
cay engulfing the cities, for an estimated 
150,000 units are abandoned each year. But 
they do reflect the increased interest of indivi- 
duals and community groups in meeting their 
own housing needs. 


Self-help in the United States means not only 
rehabilitation but also home building trom the 
ground up. Individual owner-occupants build 
more homes than does the government. Such 
housing accounted for one-third of new hous- 
ing starts immediately after World War II. 
Rather than disappearing with rising affluence 
and a more sophisticated housing market, 
owner-built housing held a stable one-fifth of 
the market between 1964 and 1976.10 


In 1976 over 200,000 families in the United 
States acted as general contractors who over- 
saw the design, financing, and construction of 
their homes. William C. Grindley, in the book 
Freedom to Build, estimates these home- 
builders save one-quarter to one-half on con- 
struction costs over similar developer-built 
housing. As commercial housing costs con- 
tinue to rise, individual initiative may grow in 
importance as families build the homes they 
cannot afford to buy 


For most people living in rural areas in the 
developing world, self-help housing has been 
and probably always will be the only way to 
obtain shelter. There is no construction in- 
dustry or public housing authority in the 


Altiplano of Peru or in the Sahel. In urban 
areas, the poor erect cardboard and sheet- 
metal shelters, adding more substantial siding 
or an extra room with the aid of family or 
friends when time and money permit. Initial 
government efforts to increase the supply of 
housing suffered from the enormity of the task, 
insufficient funds, and the bad examples of 
public housing in the industrial world. The first 
U.N. World Housing Survey concluded in 
1974 that, despite a massive effort over the 
previous decade, housing conditions had be- 
come significantly worse in a majority of 
developing countries. Nees 


Government and international aid to self-help 
housing, a convenient marriage of available 
money and local initiative, is a logical re- 
sponse to these problems. Such efforts have 
been going on in many countries in a piece- 
meal way since the mid-sixties. The World 
Bank’s basic urbanization project is the largest 
such program. Begun in 1972, in five years it 
provided $866 million for self-help projects in 
15 countries. 


World Bank 


Initially, the World Bank's program consisted 
of **sites-and-services”’ projects, an approach 
to housing that encompassed a package of 
urban amentities including a dwelling site, 
roads, water, and sewage disposal. It was 
assumed that after minimal preparation the 
sites could be turned over to poor families who 
would have sufficient construction and main- 
tenance skills to build themselves adequate 
housing. Unfortunately, it soon became clear 
that the cost of such a strategy -- from $600 to 
$3,500 per dwelling -- was prohibitive. Any 
thought of applying it to the several hundred 
million squatters in the world was out of the 
question. 


Many sites-and-services projects encountered 
problems because they resettled the poor far 
from their jobs and the handicraft markets that 
provide their meager incomes. These difficul- 
ties, combined with the cost of the program, 
have led to a phasing out of the sites-and- 
services approach. It now makes up less than 
half of the World Bank’s urbanization pro- 
gram. The Bank and national governments 
have been forced to rethink how best to assist 
self-help housing for low-income people. 
More money is being spent on programs that 
provide basic social services and that help 
people upgrade existing housing than on et- 
forts to relocate families. This means that a 
community might get clean water at a central 
standpipe but not in every home, or that a 
compacted road might be built but sewage sys- 
tems might not be provided. Providing assist- 
ance for the upgrading of existing housing is 
cheaper than moving people and it stimulates 
the local economy by drawing on indigenous 
material and labor. 


Even the latest World Bank projects reach only 
a small number of people and fail to directly 
address the questions of land speculation and 
tenure. These problems, combined with the in- 
adequacy of international financial resources, 
the absence of a private housing industry in 
developing countries, and the lack of govern- 
ment initiatives, leave unaided self-help hous- 
ing as the only route to homeownership for 
many people. Self-help has always been an 











accepted tradition in rural areas. Until re- 
cently, however, those concerned with city 
housing viewed it with disdain, as a regrettable 
short-term solution to an immediate housing 
problem. 


“Some so-called slums are now seen 
as functioning economic and social 
entities, as communities in their 
own right.” 


Researchers and community activists have 
now begun to consider unaided self-help hous- 
ing and squatter communities in a new light. 
Long considered disorganized collections of 
society's exploited second-class citizens, some 
so-called slums are now seen as functioning 
economic and social entities, as communities 
in their own right. In Lusaka, Zambia, studies 
have shown that the overcrowded, desperately 
poor slums are not Dickensian hellholes. 
Squatters have built their own homes and land- 
scaped their plots. They have formed coopera- 
tive markets, credit unions, and rudimentary 
schools, and have created some of the most 
democratic and responsive branches of 
Zambia's only political party.11 


Many slums are far from the personally unful- 
filling backwaters they are often caricatured to 
be. Tomasz Sudra, an urban planner from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, reports 
that one in seven squatters in Mexico City’s 
slums runs a small business, often out of his or 
her home. In the Pinto Salinas area in Caracas, 
nearly a third of the residents are tradesmen, 
such as tailors, who also use their homes as 
places of business. Part-time carpenters, 
plumbers, and bricklayers in the slums form 
the backbone of the self-help housing move- 
ment providing technical assistance to people 
building their own homes. 


The volume of self-help housing in the Third 
World — millions of housing units each 

year — indicates the economic and social 
strength of these impoverished communities. 
The ingenuity, drive, and initiative required to 
overcome the economic and material obstacles 
to building a home of one’s own constitute a 
vital force that needs to be tapped more effec- 
tively if housing problems are to be solved. 


Financial Assistance 


But the record of residual poverty and under- 
employment, and the growing disparities in 
income within societies over the last genera- 
tion, are statement enough that the poor cannot 
go it alone. Without financial assistance and 
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the political will to effect social and economic 
change, government lip service to self-help 
housing merely shows the poor a path to better 
living conditions without removing any of the 
obstacles in their way. Only when people have 
land, basic services, and the means and oppor- 
tunity to improve their communities and their 
homes will self-help mean any actual better- 
ment of living conditions. 


All too often, government initiatives in the 
housing field have superceded efforts by the 
homeless rather than complemented them. 
Governments should not attempt to do what 
people have already demonstrated they can and 
will do themselves. Government efforts would 
be better spent providing the services and 
backup for the majority of the population will- 
ing and able to make major contributions to 
their own homebuilding. 


Facilitating the legal right to land use would 
probably be the most important government 
contribution to self-help housing. Community 
ownership of land in urban areas, with long- 
term leases for individuals, may be the best 
course of action. To the squatter in Calcutta 
and the urban homesteader in the South Bronx, 
confidence that their property will not be 
abruptly confiscated is of paramount impor- 
tance. It is often the deciding factor between 
patchwork home improvements and an ex- 
tended commitment by the occupant to better 
housing and to community development. 


Squatters occupy private and public land that 
they do not own. Assisting them to build new 
homes or to upgrade existing illegal dwellings 
can challenge the political and economic elite 
within society. The marginal land squatted on 
a decade ago by rural migrants as the first stop 
in their flight from the poverty and unemploy- 
ment of the countryside is now, in many cases, 
valuable urban real estate. Legitimizing the 
poor’s claim to that land is a bold political step 
few governments have been willing to take. 


Government support for self-help housing 
must include funds for construction and long- 
term financing. Private banking institutions 
usually will not lend to people with low 
incomes the very people most involved in 
self-help housing. In the private money mar- 
ket, competition for funds most often results in 
resources going to more lucrative investments. 
Governments must step in to provide initial 
capital and to help create institutions that 
effectively tap the meager savings of those in- 
volved in self-help projects. 


Savings-and-loan associations and credit 
unions structured to keep the savings of the 
poor within their communities have proven 
effective sources of housing capital in some 
Latin American countries. Most of the finane- 








ing for self-help housing should come in the 
form of loans. This would recycle insufficient 
financial resources, encourage individual ini- 
tiative, and blunt the criticism of those afraid 
the poor are getting something for nothing. 
Obviously, no such financing scheme can con 
tinue to operate in the face of failure to repay 
these loans. 


Many governments and lending organizations 
now work through local cooperatives that exert 
peer pressure to save money and to meet finan- 
cial obligations. The World Bank has found 
that the involvement of the community in the 
initiation and administration of housing proj- 
ects results in high levels of savings and of 
loan repayment 


Government regulations to limit land specula- 
tion can further aid communities and indivi 
duals to meet housing needs. If land is to be 
turned over to those who occupy and improve 
it, then any unearned increment in land value 
should accrue to the community and not to the 
newly tenured occupant. Only in this way can 
government efforts to encourage self-help 
community development not be short-circuited 
by individual profit making 


“Self-help housing can contribute 
to, but is not a substitute for, overall 
social and economic development.” 


Government and international lending agency 
regulations are often tied to inappropriate 
housing standards that unnecessarily impede 
self-help housing and stifle the development of 
community supply and service networks 
Housing standards should, where possible, 
help attain socially beneficial goals, including 
minimum standards for safety and energy effi 
ciency. In all too many cases, standards pre 
scribe that a wall must be of brick, so many 
inches thick, rather than that a wall, of what 
ever material, must insulate to a given degree 
and bear a given load. Specifications of pet 
formance rather than of components would 
allow homebuilders to construct a cheaper and 
more appropriate dwelling using their skill and 
imagination. Such standards rely on age-old 
local building techniques, which are more 
likely to be within the occupant’s construction 
capabilities and resources as well as better 
suited to local climatic conditions 


Self-help housing is an important and growing 
response to the global housing shortage. But 
improving the housing stock beyond a bare 
minimum depends on the majority of the un 
employed and underemployed finding mean 
ingful and productive work. Self-help housing 
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is a means by which the poor can shelter them- 
selves. It can contribute to, but is not a substi- 
tute for, overall social and economic devel- 
opment. 


The demand for housing will grow over the 
next quarter-century. Rising prices will make 
it difficult for the marketplace to meet much of 
this demand. The enormity of the task limits 
the role of governments. But both the market- 
place and government can complement the in- 
creasing reliance on self-help housing. The 
couple in London rehabilitating the shell of a 
nineteenth-century house and the squatter 
family in Lima both need government help to 
ensure tenure and financing, to encourage 
stability of ownership, and to stimulate com- 
munity development that can protect invest- 
ments in self-help housing. The local market- 
place is usually the best source of materials 
and services, as well as some financing, for the 
occupant-builder. Using the marketplace and 
government assistance in this way, the hous- 
ing-poor can be their own best planners and 
builders investing more time, initiative, 
and labor in housing construction and improve- 
merit than any public or private developer can. 


The benefits of self-help housing to individuals 
and to their communities are hard to measure. 
And the hardship of life in the slums of a 
developing country or in the urban ghettos of 
the industrial world must not be minimized. 
Yet as John Turner has pointed out, **When 
dwellers control the major decisions and are 
tree to make their own contribution to the de- 
sign, construction, and management of their 
housing, both the process and the environment 
produced stimulate individual and social well- 
being.” "12 
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Community 
Gardens 


Gardens ‘Bloom’ in New York State’s 
Capital District 


by Robert Duff 


“It’s like Christmas in July, going out to the 
Community Garden plot and picking my own 
vegetables,” said Dennis Smith (Smitty) to his 
garden plot neighbors. “*Sure I have to do the 
work, but they still seem like gifts from the sun 
and the soil and the rain.”” 


**Smitty”* is just one of hundreds of people 
who work Community Garden plots in the 
Capital District area of New York State 


Most of these people are gardening on plots 
established by the Capital District Community 
Gardens, Inc. — a private, nonprofit, 
community service organization. Its main 
purpose is to provide garden space to anyone 
who wants to garden. Besides providing 
garden space, the organization gives 
information on gardening, food preservation 
and nutrition. 











Early Years 


The community gardens idea **took root”* in 
the Capital District area in 1973 with an 
employee garden program at a rototiller 
manufacturing company in Troy. There was so 
much community interest in the program that it 
was expanded in 1974 to include the general 
public. By 1975 it became apparent that a full 
time staff would be required to handle the 
demand for garden space in Troy and 
surrounding communities. With the guidance 
of Gardens for All, the national nonprofit 
organization that promotes community 
gardening, a local nonprofit organization was 
formed to provide the needed Community 
Garden space. 


So 1975 marked the official start of the 


Community Gardens program in the Troy area, 


with 10 sites and around 300 gardens. Since 
then the program has expanded yearly to the 
current level of 45 sites with over 1000 garden 
Mots. The number of garden sites and 
individual plots has steadily increased 


New Emphasis 


The emphasis is now on smaller sites closer to 
where people live. Originally, Community 
Gardens looked for large pieces of ground to 
accommodate the large numbers of people 
expressing interest. Families without cars were 
excluded from having gardens in earlier years 
because of the distance to the large garden 
sites. 


If there are several calls from one area, the 
Community Gardens staff starts looking for a 
vacant lot nearby that can be turned into a 
garden. The staff has typically done all the 
work of preparing the soil at the sites, but that 
is changing as the gardeners become more 
involved. More church groups are becoming 
involved also, along with many different 
denominations as world hunger and local food 
problems become more important issues to 
them. There are currently garden sites on land 
belonging to the cities, county, State, 
churches, corporations, and individuals. There 
are also garden sites on the grounds of housing 
authorities in Rensselaer and Albany, and 
there may be some in the Troy and 
Schenectady areas in 1979. The gardens have 
been popular with both the tenants and the 
housing authority. At senior citizens’ homes 
and apartment projects, gardens have been 
popular summer activities. There were five 
such projects in Troy in 1978 and two in both 
Albany and Schenectady. The senior citizens 
usually know a lot about gardening since most 
lived or worked on farms when they were 
younger. Getting the soil tilled is usually all 
the assistance they need 





Challenge! 


Youth Programs 


There is a large home for wayward and 
disadvantaged youths in Troy. There is now a 

garden program to teach some of the youth to 
grow their own food. There are also two 
smaller satellite homes in the city that have 
less restrictive supervision. Both of these also 
have gardens to teach their youth a little about 
self-sufficiency 


Another garden project that involves both 
youth and adults with mental and physical 
problems is at the C api il District Psychiatric 
Center in Albany. Three separate units at that 
facility now have gardens where they practice 
horticultural therapy with their clients 


As the number of sites and gardens in the 
Capital District increased, it became essential 
to have people in each city involved to work 
more closely with the neighborhood and tenant 
groups to develop garden sites close to where 
they were needed. Albany’s Mayor Erastus 
Corning, who ts a gardener himself, saw the 
importance of providing garden space to 
residents. Having quality programs, with a 
high level of cooperation and involvement of 
gardeners, necessitated having a full time 
coordinator in Albany. Pat Marsolais was 
hired in 1977 to administer the garden program 


a” 


Farmers’ market in downtown Troy 


in Albany and has done an excellent job. The 
page ‘has doubled in sites, number ot 
gardeners, and overall quality 


la Schenectady County the Schenectady 
Community Action Program (SCAP) hired two 
seople this year. Increased gardening and 
yetter Nutrition for low-income families are the 
thrust of the nutrition program at SCAP. Mark 
Mastrean and Tim Canell have been working 
hard to develop more garden space in 
Schenectady. They have taken over tilling the 
sites started by the Capital District - ommunity 
Gardens and started several te Capital 
District Community Gardens has continued to 
help out by providing insurance coverage on 
the sites, providing equipment to improve the 
soil at the sites, and advice on organizing 
programs 


new 


The cooperative extension in ail three counties 


has been helpful in scheduling classes in 





gardening and preserve-making on site visits to 
help community gardeners with their garden 
anions. The urban renewal parks and 
recreation and public works departments in all 
three cities have been helpful also 


Programs Expanding 


The garden programs in all three cities have 
been getting involved in other gardening 

ne ighborhood improvement projects as we a 
Capital District Community G oe in Troy 
initiated and has sponsored a farmers’ market 
in the downtown area for 2 years now. The 
original purpose was to provide fresh low-cost 
produce for inner-city people while bringing 
them in touch with the farmers who grow some 
of their food. It has also been a good source of 
extra produce for community gardeners who 
want to preserve some food for later use 
SCAP started a similiar market in Schenectady 
this year. Both projects were w ell liked and 
accepted by residents and civic leaders 


Albany's program initiated a food sharing 
project last year called Project Share 
Community gardeners and home gardeners 
donated their extra produce for distribution to 
poor families and senior citizen centers. Since 
then, both the Troy and Schenectady programs 
have joined in Project Share 


Another joint project that both Capital District 
Community Gardens and the City of Albany 
are working on is a self-he Ip community 
canning center. A funding proposal has been 
submitted and the city has agreed to take over 
the future funding once the canning center ts 
established. If the canning center is successful 
in Albany, additional canning centers may be 
started in Troy and Schenectady 


The Albany Community Gardens Office 
started a window box program this year in 
order to improve the appearance of the 
neighborhoods around its garden sites. The 
Schenectady program planted flowers around 
all its sites to improve the appearance of the 
garden sites. The Capital District Community 
Gardens program planted grass and flowers in 
areas around garden sites in Neighborhood 
Improvement Project area in Troy. Throughout 
the area, the Capital District Community 
Gardens has encouraged individuals and 
neighborhood groups to clean up inner-city lots 
and plant gardens with both vegetables and 
flowers 


Capital District Community Gardens ts 
continuing to look into new ways to grow, 
using such techniques as solar greenhouses and 

hydroponic gardens on ee and porches 


But our main thrust ts still to help people YTOW 


1 


| 
some of their own vegetables and 
their neighborhoods 
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Responding to 
Need 


by Ole D. Spaulding 


It is often thought that a public housing agency 
has the sole purpose of providing adequate 
shelter at a price that low-income families can 
afford. It would be an easy task indeed, if that 
were the entire purpose. However, the 
agency’s responsibility to the community in 
which it is located is many faceted. It is not 
enough that we provide and maintain housing 
for low- and moderate-income families. We 
must also strive to implement ideas and 
programs on site that will enhance the **total 
living environment’’ of such families. 


Programs designed to meet the nutritional 
needs of elderly citizens, educational 
opportunities for the young, work projects for 
the hard core unemployed and underemployed, 
and social outreach to those in need within the 
community are a vital part of a public housing 
authority operation. 


Public housing authorities must pursue all 
avenues in achieving a “‘total living 
environment.’’ There are various ways 
available to the alert housing authority to 
successfully present a viable program within 
the community. I would like to outline just a 
few of the methods and programs we havé 
utilized in achieving our present level of 
community involvement and service in Asotin, 
County (Wash. ). 


Selection of Personnel 


Of first importance is the selection of the 
personnel who are to implement the public 
housing program. Careful selection here can 
produce great benefits in the future. Personnel 
must be knowledgeable, and have a deep- 
seated desire to deliver community service. 


During the past seven years, we have doubled 
the physical properties of the authority and 
have completed an extensive rehabilitation of 
the original dwelling units constructed in 1952. 
We now have the physical plant capable of 
serving a large percentage of the housing needs 
of our community. Certainly, we recognize 
that our expansion must not stop here if we are 
to continue to serve the need. In this light, we 
have made application for an additional 40 
units of family type dwellings, and are 
researching the availability of funds for the 
Section 8 Housing Program. 


Challenge! 


A senior citizen roundtable nutrition session. 


Administrative Program 


Coupled with these efforts, there must be a 
sound, well-run program of administration and 
maintenance that will preserve the current 
investment made in public housing; maintain 
the properties to the fullest degree possible; 
and present the tenant families, and the 
community, with a Housing Authority that is 
sound, concerned, and a vital part of the 
community. 


We regard communication as perhaps the key 
factor to the success of the operation of this 
Authority. Advantage has been taken of any 
relevant line of contact. Tenant relations, 
tenant involvement, and quick response to 
problems on the part of management are 
stressed. 


Accessibility to Tenants 


It has been our experience that the 
effectiveness of a housing authority's 
administration relies to a great deal upon its 
accessibility to the tenants. By being a small 
authority, we enjoy a high level of tenant/ 
management communication. 


The policies of the Administrative and 
Maintenance Departments are clearly spelled 
out and presented to each new tenant in a 
concise handbook. Having a clear 
understanding of what is expected of tenants 
helps dispel many of the causes of 
dissatisfaction that might arise from verbal 
orientation. New tenants will learn, and older 
tenants can periodically review, the do’s and 
dont’s of living in our housing authority 
projects. 
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Having an adequately trained staff with 
effective leadership is the prime factor 
necessary for a sound operation. Intra-staff 
relationships here are at a high level, partly due 
to the longevity of the members and partly due 
to the mutual respect and cooperation each 
member gives to the whole operation. 


Sound Fiscal Policies 


Fiscal policies that are firmly established and 
adhered to have resulted in a very small 
percentage of collection losses. Time 
extensions for rent payments are available, but 
not encouraged except where necessary. 
Payment of charges, such as property damage 
fees, can be pro-rated over several months to 
Igssen the impact upon the limited budgets of 
the tenants. 


During the past four years, the tenant turnover 
rate at our Authority has exceeded 45 percent, 
yet the vacancy down time per unit averages 
less than five days. This is due to a 
maintenance policy for the rehabilitation of 
vacant units and the pre-selection of new 
tenant families by the Director. Such efforts 
result in having a new tenant ready to move in 
the same day that the unit is released by the 
Maintenance Department for re-occupancy. 


Vandalism is not a major concern with us, 
primarily due to the small size of our 
Authority. 


Tenant satisfaction with Authority policy and 
operations has been maintained through a 
many-sided effort. The equal enforcement of 
housing regulations as they apply to each 
tenant Is a strong basis for such satisfaction. 


Mr. Spaulding ts Maintenance Supervisor of 
the Housing Authority of Asotin County. 








Challenge! 


international Affairs 


Update on the US-USSR Housing Agreement 


By the end of the third meeting of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Joint Committee 
on Cooperation in the Field of Housing and Other Construction held 
September 27-29, it became apparent that four years of mutual labor 
were bearing fruit. Despite two changes of administration and 
fluctuations in the nature of detente since the initial Housing Agreement 
in June 1974, more than two dozen projects under six working groups 
have been undertaken in a spirit of cooperation, mutual respect and 
increasing friendship. And now the first practical results are becoming 
available. 


In the working sessions, language alone has been no small barrier, 
especially in such technical topics as utility systems and construction, 
where components and procedures used in one country do not 
necessarily have one-to-one counterparts in the other. It is thus no 
accident that the first major product of the Joint Committee is an 
extensive bilingual glossary of specialized design and construction 
terms and concepts. This should be the basis for substantially improving 
communication between experts in all working groups, and should 
contribute to the cooperative efforts generally. 


The Joint Technical report on **Planning New Towns,”’ nearing final 
completion, encompasses economic, social and environmental criteria 
for locating and planning new towns, and the financing and phasing of 
their development. A second report on the management of new towns is 
underway. 


Technical papers written by American and Soviet architects and 
engineers on Internal Systems for Utilities and Energy Conservation in 
Buildings, External Utility Systems for Populated Areas, and 
Industrialized Building Systems are also expected in the next few 
months. A seminar on Cold Weather Construction is scheduled for early 
1979 in which U.S. engineers hope to tap the vast Soviet experience 
from a dozen or more research stations devoted to this field. Due to 
extreme climatic conditions, the Soviets have spent great sums on 
research and development of techniques for constructing housing, 
bridges, and the like in permafrost. By sharing in the research results of 
this tremendous investment — estimated to be 85 percent of the world’s 
research on this topic 
technology at relatively little cost. A similar situation exists in research 
toward making buildings **earthquake-proof.*’ Exchanges under the 
Working Group on Construction in Seismic Areas have begun, and 
promise to be of significant benefit to the U.S., because Soviet 
experience in large-scale testing of seismic effects on buildings is 
among the most advanced in the world. 


the U.S. should be able to acquire useful 


The Housing Agreement has enjoyed high-ranking participation since its 
inception in 1974, when President Nixon joined Soviet Chairman 
Aleksei Kosygin for signing ceremonies in Moscow. The Secretary of 
HUD was then assigned executive responsibility for coordinating and 


Secretary Harris addresses her counterpart, Co-Chairman Ignaty T. 
Novikov, and the Soviet delegation to the Joint Committee Meeting on 
Housing and Other Construction in September 1978. 


implementing the Agreement and serving as the Co-Chairman of the 
Joint Committee meetings. The Soviet counterpart Co-Chairman has 
been Mr. Ignaty T. Novikov, who serves as both Deputy Chairman of 
the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, and Chairman of the giant State 
Committee for Construction Affairs (the **Gosstroi"*), which is 
responsible for all capital construction in the Soviet Union. 


Six major working groups have been established, and are co-chaired by 
representatives from both countries. American Working Group Co- 
Chairmen include Dr. Donna Shalala, Lawrence Simons and William 
White of HUD, Dr. Charles Thiel, Jr. , of the National Science 
Foundation, Tom Peyton of the Public Buildings Service at GSA, and 
Col. Maxim Kovel of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 


The initial Agreement and each subsequent meeting have emphasized 
the dual benefits to be derived from this effort: sharing of knowledge 
and experience in housing and construction technology on the one hand, 
and, through extensive and continued cooperation, improved relations 
between the two countries on the other. 


**Underlying our cooperative effort. . ."’ Secretary Harris stated in her 
opening remarks at the Joint Committee meeting on September 27th, 

is a shared concern for the quality of life and the safety of our 
citizens and for the optimum use of national resources devoted to 
housing and other construction." That shared concern will lead us to 
even further cooperation on topics of mutual benefit to the U.S. and 
U.S.S.R. 


David W. Kunhardt and Douglas R. Freeman, 
HUD Ofice of International Affairs 





Notebook 


More than four million Americans currently reside in 
condominiums. According to the National Association of Realtors, the 
growing interest in condominiums can be attributed to the many 
advantages of this type of ownership: all the pluses of homeownership, 
usually at a lower cost and with minimum maintenance responsibilities. 


The Sacramento Housing and Redevelopment Agency (SHRA) has 
launched an experimental solar energy project, including the 
construction of a solar greenhouse, as the forerunner of a permanent 
energy-conservation program for the agency's housing rehabilitation 


programs 


rhe minicomputer, first used by small businesses, is now being 
adapted for use by small local governments. In an effort to modernize 
its Operations, a small local government can now turn to the 
minicomputer for help in combating inflation and declining resources 

§ while maintaining its current level and quality of services. 
Minicomputers can aid in both improving productivity and the 
decisionmaking process for a local government administrator. Using 
Minicomputers in Local Government was the subject of the August 
1978 Management Information Service Report published by the 
International City Management Association. 


‘‘Available evidence suggests that the District of Columbia is the 
focus of some of the most intensive restoration — and displacement — 
activity of any city in the country,” according to Mortgage Banker, 

October 1978. **Estimates of dwelling unit rehabilitation in the past 
decade range into the multiple thousands in D.C."s seven most active 
restoraticn areas. estimates of low-income displacements are guesses, 
according to researchers and citizens groups, but certainly are in the 
many hundreds,” so reports the monthly news magazine. 


Home buyers have shown sharply increased interest in the new 
graduated payment mortgages insured by FHA. This program 
enables families — particularly young ones buying their first home — to 
make lower monthly payments in the early years of a loan than would be 
required under a conventional mortgage. Payments would increase for a 
specific number of years, depending on the repayment plan selected, 
and then level off. 


Richard C.D. Fleming was recently named General Deputy 
Assistant Secretary Designate for the Office of Neighborhoods, 
Voluntary Associations and Consumer Protection under Assistant 
Secretary Geno C. Baroni. The post was created in order to strengthen 
and broaden local partnerships for revitalizing urban areas. 


Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris of HUD announced in October 
that HUD has reserved funds for approximately $111.3 million to 
finance construction, acquisition and rehabilitation of student housing 
and related dining facilities at 68 colleges and universities. 


Challenge! 


Twenty-six cities that were recently selected to receive more than 
$78.4 million for completion of urban renewal project activities or 
financial settlement of other renewal projects have reached their 
planned objectives. The awards were made from HUD’s Financial 
Settlement Fund, authorized at $100 million a year through 1980 by the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 1977. 


The first year of the Urban Development Action Grant program was 
marked (Oct. 5) as Patricia Roberts Harris, Secretary of HUD, 
announced the award of $131.4 million in fourth quarter Action Grants 
to 40 metropolitan cities to create jobs and stimulate public-private 
development. 


The impact of escalating pension costs on State and local 
governments will be analyzed under a $449, 617 HUD research 
grant. Recipient of the grant is a consortium headed by the Urban 
Institute, in association with Howard Winkelvoss & Associates, and the 
Government Finance Research Center of the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association. The research consortium is to apply to a 
combination of actuarial and economic analysis techniques to State and 
local pension issues. 


Twenty design firms from around the country have developed new 
designs for energy-conserving, single-family dwellings. The designs 
were developed as part of a national research project run by the AIA 
Research Corporation that is intended to demonstrate the maximum 
reduction in energy consumption that is now technically possible. 
Designers of these firms took part in a project being sponsored by HUD 
and the U.S. Department of Energy (DOE). Under Congressional 
legislation passed in 1976 and 1977, DOE must develop and HUD must 
implement energy performance standards for the design of new 
buildings by 1980. The results of this particular project will provide 
information for comparison with data on the energy consumption of 
existing dwellings. 


These professionals, participating in teams with a designer, a 
mechanical engineer and, in some cases, a homebuilder, were charged 
to develop a model design for an energy-conserving dwelling using 
available conservation technologies and design strategies without the 
use of active solar or wind systems. 


Each design solution is unique to its particular location and climatic 
conditions and suggests what future housing might look like if the need 
for energy conservation continues and is emphasized by the building 
industry 








Challenge! 


Lines and Numbers 
Mobile Home Trends 


According to the 1976 Annual Housing Survey, there were 3.6 million 
homes in the U.S. Housing Inventory, including 3.0 million owner 
occupied units and 600,000 renter occupied units. From 1950 through 
June 1978, mobile home shipments totaled 6.2 million units 
Approximately half of these units have been shipped since January |, 
1970. 


Mobile homes tend to be located outside metropolitan areas, 57 percent, 
with only 7 percent found in central cities of SMSA’s (Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas) 


The annual average income of mobile homeowner occupants is 
$10,000, which is 70 percent of that of all homeowners, $14,400, while 
the proportion for mobile home renters is 85 percent, $6,900 as opposed 





to $8,100. More mobile homes are owned free and clear, 48 percent, 
compared to conventional homes, 36 percent. Monthly housing costs for 
mobile homeowners averaged $195 for financed units while owners of 
mortgaged conventional homes average $251. Monthly costs for both 


types of homes owned free and clear are about the same 


HUD insures loans that finance the purchase of mobile homes and the 
construction or rehabilitation of mobile home courts. Since 1970, HUD- 
FHA has insured nearly 72,000 mobile home loans valued at $766 
million. The HUD-FHA share of the mobile home market is currently 
averaging about seven percent of the total. This compares to one percent 
of the market in 1971, the first full year of HUD-FHA participation 
Some 62,604 mobile home spaces were insured for a value of $185,000 
through June 30, 1978. 





Selected Characteristics: Mobile Homes Vs. Total Housing Inventory 


Mobile Home Loans Insured by HUD-FHA as a Percent of Mobile Home 
Shipments, January 1, 1970 — June 30, 1978 





Characteristic Mobile Homes | Total Inventory 


Ownership (%) 

Owner 

Renter 

Location (%) 

Inside SMSA’s 

Central City 

Outside C.C. 

Outside SMSA’s 

Median Income of Occupant 


$10,000 
6.900 


$14,400 
8.100 


Owner 

Renter 

Debt Status (%) 

Loan or Mortgage 

Owned Free and Clear 

Monthly Housing Costs (Median) 
Loan or Mortgage 

Owned Free and Clear 


Gross Rent (Median) 


Source: Annual Housing Survey: 1976, Part A, Series H- 150-76; 


HUD, U.S. Department of Commerce 





HUD-FHA Loans 
as Percent of 
Mobile Home 

Shipments 


Mobile Home 
Shipments 


No. of 
Loans 


Dollar 
Year Amount 
1970 
197] 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
through 
6/30/78 


401,190 
496,570 
575,940 
566.920 
329.300 
212.690 
246.120 
265,145 


758 $ 
093 
£650 
.239 
073 
.847 
280 
669 


6.074.960 
37,077,319 
55,611,683 
85,950,862 
50,502,987 
78.139.590 
129,015,254 
192.306.085 


137,954 130.946.7112 


Prepared by Robert Rvan 
Office of Organization and Management Information, HUD 
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